







J@HN‘JK>NES’S TAESSJ 


FOR 

LIHLE JOHN. JONESESr 


IITTEODUOTION. 

Not long ago there lived in a small village, 
wiiiin Ijvelve milfs of London, an old illan 
who had seen a deal of the worjd. 

T^hrough the greater J)art of his life he had 
esgojecf exceedingly good he^th, and t?he4 
he was young, he had been both very strong 
and Herj handsoi^. His spirits had been 
UBjfqpnly cheerful, and somet^es high, and 
in his. gay fits he had at time^bdqne foelish 
things. He nevertheless ha^-always beeil 
jK)d*of rqa^ing when he hS,d time, and hg 
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had a vew good edi’.cft.Xidg It 

man ctf his statioih eo tliatihe v rote ^ncc 
read His owi^ lan|uage\veiy (JUVrecdy, anS- 
thoughtii great deal upon everything that' 
came under his notice. He had; too, a.way 
of j^nkip^ in generdl difietent from,iH>9tf* 
otficr petple, which macje it very pl^^rant* 
to hear him talk* The books of which he 
was most fond were Shakesgear’s plays and 
the histories of his own and other countries, 
and as his memory was very good, he seldom 
forgot a line that he had r.'ead. Indeed, he 
would say that menroiyt only required to be 
exercised to be as goo3 in eiery one as him¬ 
self; and tha/ in those who pretendqd aot 
to be able to recollect things as well, the 
fatilt was not in their mwmo'y, hut i., their 
attention. 

o 

‘^Eveiytlang to which ^people ettend 
^’ery much,” hp said, •• they are sure to re- 
member, o If I out % Ijne deey’u a’slpta 
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gone in a tli 9 niend. Tliose ^wlio ^ish to 
know anytlyjig must attend, for attention is 


the'^enkyife, and memory is the slate.” 

^^^gn aft®r Ms streligth had Ajle^' and 
•hisiJli^ir was as wl^ite a§ snow, ho was ^till 
eiheedingly cheerful andaconteated, though 


4(6 was not at a.11 a rich man, and his mortal 
life was coming near a close. He was 


very fond of children, too, and loved to 
joih, as* well as She could, in their little 
sports and amusemsnta; and God, who had 
thought fit to deny him mapy things in life, 
ajid ©fhose will was bringing'-Jiim slowly to 
the gra^e which Adam* has left open to ail, 
had ^ep bountiM to him in su|Tound!ng 
his. (dd age with that which^ha valued more 
thau'the gifts qf fortune—namely,’a nuJnber 
of bright young kindred faces. 

Old Jo^r^iJones, vihehhe ^ad goae through 
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many different scenes in diffeitettt*lan(|s,,^ter. 
ha vine, left his nauvw town In Wales', asid' 
lost m%ch n\pneyj parfiy b^umprudence, 
and partly by accidents, satf himsajlf down in 
the village I h^ve mentioned,^ anil msyried 
the-«daugl? ter of the s^hoolmSstdr. iLcii 
took a narscry-garden, v^ich lie _ma?fa'gcd' 
well for thirty years, and during that time 
he had six sons, and two or three dau^hters.- 
Each>of his sons received aji excellent edu¬ 
cation, that is to say, such a one as fitted them 
for'lheir station in life, without makiag thliin 
diseontented^with it.‘ lie qualified them to 

f 

make the best o^ their mcaiis and of their 
industry; he apened to them many sowrees 
of calm and innocenf pleasure, and^none of 
disfeontept. His sons wid 'daughters all 
mqrried early jjnd well, for his neighbouts 
were'^glad'^o have for the partners in Efe„of, 
tlieir children, persons who had .been brought 
up as the^ had bepn.' The eldest-horn scAr^ 
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oibis phildfen wa^ called Jobn, out 
W'lovtfwajjd re(5®e8t fo^tUe tild man ;*'ttnd as 
thiyr ^re a;il*ettled in .the)Sanie village, tlieje 
was a fittle IjoloS^” of young . _Jol)*i Joneses, 
use.d often-—almost averji night—to ga- 
Aef.njilhd grandfethef in h»s cott{|,gej 
JiEeSi wreath of toses cfeging rouipd &n eld 


o^'-’>^j«^||,ome time he amused himself and 
^cm ^<,t^ling them stories of the different 
■aaventifres whi^ had occurred to him in the 


ea. / part of life; and he was sure, while so 
do’pg, tp draw sc^e good lesson from the 
tale he related, ofteji bJaming himself, and 
ppintihg out ersors which he ha3 committed, 
for old'John Jones was by n»_means a vain 
man, although the attention with which his 
little «uditory, listened, might, I will omS, 
creai^ a degree of self-satisfaction in his 
hearty Such stories, however- will exhaust' 
ihemselves-, and as the children were evi* 
dently as »j;,ell pleased to hear h™ relate 
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what he had Tedd, as th&t .w/iiioh 
done, -he soon 'fie^an to ’dutw ffhni ,btl7ei. 

• . '* * 4 0 

sfiurcej; than his'itecolleeHon^hf peftsoual 
adTentnre«and night after ,faight, during the 
greater part of 1886, he told the cMl&i-eii 
the^les which 'follow,'takiijg care ft) pjsfix 
to« evfery^ little talfi^ a slight but suffieidbt, 
sketch of the preceding history, and of^ +he 
characters about to be introduced. 

The effect was, to fix upon their® minds, 
not only some of the most striking events 
inomoderii history, but to give the yoi;ng 
people, who were grow/ng up around him, 
a clearer anS moi% d efinite idea of'‘the pa|;t 
j>rogress of Europe, since the fall of the 
Roman Empire, than is generally found in 
fcft class to which they belong, especially at 
their age. 

His first stories were all taken from the 
History of England, and he began them 
when the. eldest of the little' poriv which 
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l^tbcrgd caoi^l Mdi was ^rteen, and the 
^8ur^s^^niIl#,^ od one fihe"suninier’evening 
of thJ? yeai^ i have mentioned. Occasionally* 
he stopped to explain the meaning of a 
wlflld which he thought <,he younger of his 
iearer^^nigiif not understiJhd; bat suofe,.exr 
pl^ations, where they--are needf'il,*! trill 
p^at the bottom of the pag^ in order to 
itet the stories go on without interruption. 

Let tis suppose that we see him, th^n, my 
young-friends, sitting in his blooming garden, 
att-his cottage dotjR’, with his long white hair 

falling on his shoultders, and all his grand- 

« * 

qjiildren about him; and let us think we 
listen to what he itays. 
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THE KOMAN PEJE^J©D. 


I DAEE say, my dear children, you have al? 
heardrof the Romans. What, little Charles 
has never heard of them ? Well, I will tell 
yoif all about them anojher time. TliJgy 
weye a very ^eat nation/?living in a country 
called Italy; and, by their courage and skijl 
ip war, conquejVd the greater part of feurope, 
and a part both of Asia and Africa. For 

4 <* 

mar.y years, none of tt>e balf-bqrbttrous 
tribes who surrounded them could' resist 

c •- 

them* suceessfully; and the ^more civjlized 
aiid luxurious ^nations of the East fell be¬ 
fore them,I with even ifess resista^^ue. 
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the fir^t^ erapejor _ot the 

R«Mn^AB,*a|tef najing tSoh^uered Gaul, jnd 

extended th^ v]Etgman Entire lhe«hor5s 

of what we ^all the British Channel, deter- 

mined ^o,inv£^c the, little inland which we 

ribw^habitt afid fifty-five years lieforeHhe 
• #/ * « 
bir(ih«of on; Savk)ur, he accordhigly em- 

baJlted, with a small force* of mfantry, at a 
?'rcnc^i port, supposed to be Calais, and 
leaving his horse soldiers to follow, Sailed 
for England, on the 26th of August. This 
coiintry was, at ?he time, inhabited by a 
people called the BritSns, who were then 
iif a very^ bai^rous state, ^jf we may be¬ 
lieve the accounts: of the Roifhans. 4.t ^ 
3vcnts, j^ey had been greatly alarmed bj, 
the ti&iags vfliich^had reached them, ui 
that famous people who Jiad conquered 
Giyil,-'being about to attack thdin ^so; *and 
it first they h^d sent ambasssidors to Julius 
Ceesaf, to '|tersua’de tiim tnot to 8ome, by 
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offers of submission, binding, Jib^Ve'cee-.-^ifit 
he waj about to ^ai!, they iba^ei prepwa- 
ttons for resi^tmg^im„as welj they could, 
and floc}cdd in immense numbers to the place 
where he was likely to land. 'Jhe wKolc 
•clifl^, infhe neighbolirhood* of'Dovei; *wele 
coVeredfwith theii'<wild^;troops, whioh ■•fol¬ 
lowed the Romaii ships, as they sailed ad&ig 
the coast, till they reached a spot, now called 
Waliaer, where Caesar prepared to’ disem¬ 
bark his men. A fierce battle took place ai 
this point, the Britons rushing down intone 
sea, to prevent the in't adors from landing; anc 
the Romans were almost diSBeartened wkl 

I 

difficulties, which they had not been accus 

tomed to encounter. ^ The better disciplini 

arid arms, however, of tlve invaders, Ahrriec 
* > 
the day. The ,Britons were defeated, ant 

the^Roifiana landed. The, natives if th( 

country then submitted for a short time, bu 

soon renewed the war, and wei^t again df 
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we istta trust to ysesar’s- oyn .ac- 
cpvuit"* ?t is*Vferj cleStrJ however, thatohe 
was in a greEil.h^ny to get aws^; ‘ and it is 
probable thsst he ■^as not quite so successful 
as he isepresen^d. 

, ^Ife^eiurn^ ih the fSllowing yeajr, with a 
• .» ® <1 
mu^^arger army of both foot and horse sol- 

diefl^ and, after a great numbcar of battles, 

forced his way jnward to the banks of the 

Thames^ contrivipg to take advantage c/f the 

old quarrels which existed amongst the 

Biiiish princes, in order to weaken die 

enemy, and gain asaistibce and provisions 

for his troops; I'he principal British forces 

that opposed him, under a “prince Cfilled 

Cassibelanus, did more than could, perhaps, 

be expected againstna well-disciplin^ arrSy, 

attacking the Romans freqwentiy with thejii 

war-cl ariots, of,which, at _one»tiiie, tlfere 

were four thousand in the fiel^ Neverthe- 

less, Cassibvilanvis sopn saw, that, in the 
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pre^eijt state of |hV country, it^Wo'uliJ/frto' 
possible to resist Vfc-ry lon^and ^fwavds 
fhe eitd oT tiie yeftr he entpefi into a treaty 
of peace with Csosar, by Vhich he agreed 
that Britain should pay a certain yearly tri¬ 
bute to the Romans^ and |ivd’ hostagflR fer 
the performance df‘the terms., OoesaT) who 
had then advanced as far as St. Alban’B^oor 
perhaps somewhat farther, yetreated to his 
ships, and left Britain for ever. 

It is probable the tribute was never paid, 
and the emperors frequently threatened to 
come and t?.kc it, biftt Ibr nearly a hundred 
years the Romans hever again set footnn 
Gtr^at Britaid! The next?invasion took place 
while ^ prince named Claudius, was em¬ 
peror; tand the Romafl arihy whict now 
landed is saidrto have amounted to fifty 
thousand mbn. Several battles took«plj,ce; 
but the. Rottians made smaJJ progress; for 
alfhougli the Britonp were ciSistanfly de- 
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'll! continue ^ resi^, under a 
prised'?;aMe^ 6araotaouii,*till, at lengtH, t^at 
great hero wtS attacked, ot), a hill in ii^ropJ 
shire,-still o^led Oaer Caradoc, tind com- 
pietely d<^eated by the !n.jniS,ns, to whom 
h^' isw afte^^afds treacherously l^tra^bd. 
During the ^ten y.ears*tilat followed, tfie 
RciJIfens made considerable* progress, found¬ 
ing citjes, buili^ng forts, and establishing 
colonies'; but th»y did not enjoy their con¬ 
quests in peace, for about the year 61, £f 
general revolt of all that portion of Britain 
which had submitted,' totik plac^. A num¬ 
ber- of* ^fifer® tribes placfd themselves 
under the command of a ^aeen, cidlejj^ 
Boadicea; who had been shameliilly in¬ 
jured *aRd insulted? by the Romans, fit- 
tacked and utterly destroyed one of tl^p 
Rojpian colonies^, defeated the ninth legton, 
and captured* .several large tc>svns,_ putting 
the Roman?* to,, the gword wher^er they 
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■were found. Sucj^ss gave wco^jiilfe to 
tbe Britons. An ni ny of two Ijuncjyed and 
<hirty^^ thou^jand .men was ..<'ollecteH, and 

marching* rapidly on, attacked tlje small force 

• 0 ^- 

of Suetonius,the 'Roman governor, amount¬ 
ing* to ^t more than tscn? thOusah^^OA; 
but the <ill-discipKsed fprces of the IJiitons 
were, once more, totally defeated, and«Boa- 
dicea poisoned herself in despair. 

From that time, till the,, arrival in Great 
dJritain of a famous officer, named Agricola, 
the portion of the island vijhich had fallen into 
the hands of the Romans enjoyed a consi¬ 
derable degree of tranquillity^notwithstand¬ 
ing the insuAection of several of the sub- 
dued tribes. It was in commanding one of 
the Rogian legions agdnst ■ thesesi eliemies. 
that Agricola olvtained his first great military 
renown i but he was afterwards rewarded by 
the government of Britain, which had now be¬ 
come a Roman pj-ovince. dp thfe high’office. 
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4gri4*j»., she>Y^ himsel eqifally great in a 
Bml and’n^itary capacityt; and in the’course 
of sevisn cat»paigns, he never, met ^ith ar 
defeat, but extended the bounds of the pro¬ 
fit far into Scotland, tnarMng the limit 

If i • 

by %lijie* of fsrtresses o» caslles, frdm a gf?at 
braneji of the sea,,called Frith of Forth,*to 
inpther on the opposite sjde of the island, 
called the Frith of ©lyde.^The Caledonians, 
or Scots, were hi^most pertinacious enemies, 
but were defeated in every battle in which 


they ventured to engage, and, it would ap¬ 
pear, were only saved from complete sub- 

t} 

jevrtiou by thff^accessibM fastnesses of the 
highlands. While yet in thisrfull career of 


success. Agricola was recalled by the tyran¬ 
nical i^iriperonDoiRitian, after havinj; cau«e 
a fleet to sail completely r^und the island. 


For many year^ after this, the Eoiaans con¬ 


tinued to hqid possession of the country 
they had detained, without any very great. 
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trouble, though thd/ were en|{|ged tsoMttime 
to time in warfare?,, with ts'ibe^ sjlnw w^ere 
■always anxigus tp shake off tjw yoke.’Some 
of the Roman emperors ^ seemed to. have 
neglected th& province altogether j an,(f’few 
of,fimm took any gNjat trouble to refa(p •it. 
The Erpperor Haitian, however, cam^ into 
England in person, reformed a great #Atm- 
her of abuses that existed, and built a wall 
of earth, from the mouth of the rivbr Tyne 
as far as the Solway Frith. The Emperor 
Severus, too, also came into Britain, and 
died at York, worn out by fatigues and 
sorrows. He it tvas<who bufit the greatest 

I 

Roman workrtwat was ever erected in this 
country, employing' his troops in raising 
a vail of solid stone, of ^welvs feet .high and 
eight feet thick, ^s near as possible to that 
of' Hadrian,e hut at the distance of«many 
miles from apother wall, whifh had been 
previously built between ,the^ Forth aijd 
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Cly^.aby i r^np of th^ Woman governors 
during tlfe^ reign W the. pm'peror Aiftonine; 
and it* is su]jj^osed that the whole countrj!^ 
between these tVd walls, had, mean- 
tilBfe, been lost by the Ramai^. 

.^fter’the dea|^h of the Eihperor beveras, at 
Ybr^ the Roman^ empjre was disturlted*by 
a^jgjeat nniinber of quarrels and disputes, 
which prevented the various emperors from 
attending to the government of distant pro¬ 
vinces ; and the barbarous nations inhabit¬ 
ing the shores of the north seas began to 
ravage the coasts of l&reat Britain. The 
jjrincipH of these wer§ Franks and Saxons; 
and the* Roman governors, £»^orderto quiet 
them, and to derive some advantage from 
their warlike. ch£^]racter, foolishly took ^ 
number of these barbarians into their pay as 
soldiers. Rather more than eighty years 
after the dej^h of Severus^Grgat Britain was 
visited by- jjhfi Fmneror'Cbnstaatius; and 
c ? 
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shortly after, that ^ince alsct (^ed fl|^ork, 
A. D.' 306, leaving" tl^e^empire to Cp%tju»tme,- 
^jniamed the Great, the hrst ipiiistian em¬ 
peror. Tlwt celebrated pi'ince is said'to have 
been bom in (Britain, and various ahtlfbrs 
assect that his'mother, Jlflcpa, was the 
daaglrter^of a British prince, but I drf ifot 
think that there is any truth iri either ^te- 
ment. Certain it is, however, that Constant 
tine was first saluted emperor at York, lie 
was killed in the year 340. 

The disturbances and contentions in the 
Homan empire which fojlowcd the death of 
Constantine, and ihe partitiottof th'e empire 
between his sens, was far from delivering 
Great Britain, as might have been expected, 
B’ori the presence or ex^ctioijs of |hQ>»weak 
monarchs of diflerent portions of the koman 
empire. »Nor did the tribes which had„sub- 
mitted to their ruje escape the jpeursions of 
the Piets, Scots, Franks, find ^axons-; but 
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the BHtain fiad »sen into great 

S ’ ■ *)orj^n^^ aijd ‘the ^’iurSber of iiolhan 
liens whicjj it (fontained more .than oncft. 
decided* who sliiftild be emperor, A great 
milfcbffr of evils, however, amj dangers too, 


gathered- rouncf the Rcgnaffl-empire, liktw the 
blitck clouds that we sometimes see coming 

- o * * ' 

all round the shy, on a summer evening; 
and at last, an emperor, called Ilonorius, 
was obliged, for his own defence, to^ call 
almost all the regular troops out of Britain. 
Thp rest of the Roman population soon 
followed, and the hafiveg of the country were 
left to d^end themselves as besi; they could 
against a*great nunjber of en^mes, who were 
ready to fall upon thcmt The Saxons were 
the m^st^^powefful o^ these, and proved 
most successful; but before I go o*n to tell 
you about them, I will just say a^woi^d or .two 
regarding some curious points in the history 
of the.ande;it Britons. 
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The Komans ft|[iind the 
the "Bfitish Isl'es c^pdoubtediy .iSi very 
tarbaraus.state, compared'wilji themselves; 
but yet they were a great'deal more fcivillzed 
than tlie savage bribes which we fotmd-m 
Nc^ath America, mndoin the'islands in the 

c ' ^ n' 

Scmtft ^eas. In ^the first place, the^ h^aa 
a regular system^ of religious worship^-with 
an immense number of priests, called Druids, 
who, had a very great influence ower the 
whole people, and had recourse to a num¬ 
ber of cunning tricks, both to keep up their 
authority, and make the rest of the nation 
pay them handsomely. It may sdem won¬ 
derful to yo,u,.‘.my dears, that thejr should 
have obtained or kept this influence, when 
T ^ell you that their pactions and\ their 
tyranny were very great, and thatthbir doc- 
triqes, rites,^ and ceremonies were so. bar¬ 
barous and bloody as to be^.revolting to 
every feeing of humanity. Buspple pretend 
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that tl«K'DfiiiwS'naa amr»r.gsi themselves, in 
tt?<}ret/t, pi|rer'sor(; of •-■Qligion; but*it cer¬ 
tainly’never ♦’nfluenced their ^cfaon^ and* 
■waj not communicated to the f)epple in 
general. ^1 barbarous flatiotas are super- 
st»ti<)j\p, andWbatever*excttes their fafi^y, 
or s%;kes them witlj fear^obtains the’r rev^r- 
en^ew This was one eausjp of the Druids 
t-btaining power; but the Druids also pos¬ 
sessed al’much jujter source of influence^ for 
they were by far the most learned of the 
people ; and there can be little or no doubt 
that they had advanied ■ a great way in se.- 

O 

veraJ of the sciences, • su6h as astronomy 

• - >D 

and natural philosophy. Of aochanics thej 
also knew something,'and they were the 
nhysidlars, surgeons, and, in genejal, laV- 
givers of the nations of which I speak. This 
of course gave thjm very great authofity; tind 
perhaps tho-fti;^ of telling fortunes, to which 
they pretendisd, gave them ^tifl mortf. Never- 
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theless, several pai^s ot theit iev6nu|kwoul(1 
nqt have been ea«Ky collected,fifelJJ6y h*r 
not had retourse to a cun^jing device for 

♦ C 

bringing Jh supplies. In the fir^t place, they 
taught *he pfioplS that no act qf religions 
wcfship, great or snJall, could‘*be per^cviired 
•wlthoutrthe presence of a Druid; and/n the 
next place, that all fires throughout-.the 
whole land should be first lighted from th-j 
sacred fire which they kept buming*on their 
altars. Every man was forced to put out 
his fire on the last day of October; and he 
was forbid4en, unuer “pain of excommuni¬ 
cation, from relighting it with an^ but the 
Sfl£red fire. •This of course brought immense 
numbers of the people to the temples of the 
DluidsiOn the first of Nbvenfber ; c.v& thei;e 
ig reason to believe that fire from the altar 
waS reftfsed<-to all those wjbo had not p^d 
their yearly •tribute to the pp.csts. At the 
same tinfe, all other personf we^'e forbidden. 
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un^or^iJam "of'excomn«":.i(j^tion, fo supply 
t6’'tl»o#e wj&o ^had iifaen refused by <jie 
Druids, so th&4 ^very one' was* obli^d to 
Jjsj^the tax„or shiver through tHe.winter. 
Besides this Jjparly ^aymentj the,/Druids 
oBtaiaed a slRire* of all*the people’5 wetflth, 
in thr-»shape gf off«rings>at the temples; for 
it MiSiy easily he supposed thst men, who, 
ih their, superst\^;ion, would give up a great 
number of humaabeings to be enclosednn a 
wicker ima/f.e, representing a man, and then 
burnt to death, as ,^n offering to the gods, 
would not refuse a lafge'portion of the spoil 
taken from the enemy, Or even a part of their 
own riches. It is but too cel^tain that siich 
borrible g^,crifices as I have mentioned, were 
iffered^ by th*e Diftiids, and mapy otl?er 
ibominations, which I will «ot stop to tell 
ttere practised among them. 

A greatTBS.3^ people have sapposed that 
vhen C®sar%rs5 invaded Bntain, the inha- 
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bitmts wpre of^ the arl (Sbthjog. 

aijd went quite naked, ^wiih theSs'ljod^? 
paint&d. ’ But this is altqjqa'e'iier a mistake, 
for there ban be no doubt that long b^re 
the Romns reached these shares,.the people 
ntff onlf had garments "of sRhis, bHtf'hlkl 
leamedj^he art bSth of dyeing and walking 
cloth, and were ;«s well clothed as the%ibes 


in Gaul. It is true, many of the .British 
natfbns did paint their bodies with' various 
figuresof birds and beasts, or merely smeared 
themselves all over with„a sort of blue dye, 
called woad ; and there* is reason to believe, 
that in some p,f their religious ceremonies, 
thiy appeared* painted iA this way, without 
any clothing. We find, moreover, that this 
panting, as it has WSen ^alledj ^as, 
reality, tattooing—that is to say, the rubbing 
in 'of varioiSs colours, in tdifierent %u5rs. 


into small holes made in .^^iB'^^skin with 
needles.* The operqtioir was ^very painful. 
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hut wljjanjon^e' perfornyfd,^tlie colours 

h.'^ine!?,iA’the sh'U- orttl. Hirl unt wrn.r 


re- 

qjit 


for many yean.', 

V ^hat the ^.ncient Britons, befote .the ar¬ 
rival of th§ Romans jn this cfluntry^ had a 
cetis»^rable %nCwledg§ of**various, arts* is 
proved by the immense* liumber, t.nd dif- 
feranteorts of their carriages nnd war-cha- 
liots. These tljey drove with the greatest 
quickness, stopped them, turned them abtmt, 
jumped in and out of them, and performed 
other feats with them, so cleverly, as to 
astonish the Roman confimanders. All this 

shows that the chariots 'themselves were 

• 0 

lightly and skilfully construdled; but aftgr 
the conquests of the ]^omans, many arts 
,;^ere Idstvby tBe Bilitons, while othqjrs vrAe 
introduced or greatly improved. 

. ,^s^ Roman ^province, indeed, *Bri(tdn 
soon begasrtic\,put on quite a ‘different ap- 
pearance. Lar^e towps were buiTt. roads 

‘D 
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were op<}ned ip'different direl^tirftaa. and 
fqftresses erected :,\eniples, couut^JE*llOus(!S, 
and tlieatreb were also efgct, 3 d, and all the 
arts and’luxuries of Rome w,ere imputed 
into th^s coilntry. Bytit, at^the ^ame tiiney 
the Roipans toolc a’ step' -Whidh was fatafio 
tte Biitish people. They ^disarmai" the ■ 
whole inhahitai}ts who had submiMedi to 
their rule; and the Briton?, losing fill thefr 
martial spirit and skill ia war, became in¬ 
capable of defending themselves, as soon 
as the Romans had retired from their shores. 
It was in yain that so'me troops, sent over 
in compassion Py the Emperor Honorius, 
^deavoured ’to revive 'the courage of the 
people, and to teach them once,more the 
u&e of f,rms, which thej' had formtrlV takgp 
from them. The nation had been crushed 
dotvn by tlve yoke, undeiv.which it ba4. ?o 
long groaned, and had no strength 

or inclidation to. struggle with^the enemies 
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jy whosa it vt'as surr(V"V 3 c|- it seemed to 
:<^5k rtftind/ bev?ildered Upd confused,.like a 
leer su'ddenlyc attacked by liousds, b^t was 
IS unabSfr to fly on account of the sbas which 
iur'rounded it, as to r^sist,*on account of the 
.Ticakj^ss and> i<Heness\vhi?h had been ^^c- 
sasioijcd by long shivery and inactmty. 
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THE JsAXON PERIOD. 


In the north of Britain, and in some parts* 
of the west, there were several tribes, which 
had resisted the power of the Romans with 
unwearied courage. They had not wailed 
to be attacked, but'haa frequently been the 
assailants; and When repelled in their in- 
emsions, and pursued by their well-disci¬ 
plined enemies, ha& found shelt|r amidst 
the roo^is, mountains, v.oodsi and .morasses 
of the Highlands of Wales and Scotland. 
The more .northern and^more impjrtsjijt 
tribes, during the first peripd of the Ro¬ 
man possession of England, ard kn«?wn only 
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by the .geiiorll name of^Caledonians; but 
towards ;^lie olese *of th^ Roman doi&inion 
in Britain, we,^lin 3 them «pok^ of as two 
people, the Piets and Scots. Ifc may be 
easily'Conceived that tkess nations, yho had 
resisted, witl^URConqusraMe determination, 
th6 iple of the' greatest empire in the WorM, 
anp, Jjiad sufeed defeat after^ defeat from 
civilized and well-disciplined enemies, with- 
out being in the^ least degree dismayed or 
overcome, were hardy, daring, and perse- 
veiing; and no sooner had the Romans 
retreated from Britsan ^han the Piets and 
Scots poured over the barriers which had 
been erected, and, in vari^u^ incursions, 
slaughtered the inhabitants, and swept the 
fields the flveak-^^and long-subjected ^n- 
habitants of southern Britain. They met 
with (jlittle or no resistance, ,for •military 
skill, civiJ^agovernment, active habits, and 
hardy resolfttipp were dirat%.n end. From 

]b 2 
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the wall of Sevefiis to the 'liiost .southern 
pbint'of the islanc^ iniiiime'/av)lo'peWy wjjrs 
raged' amopgst the people ^emselves, pre-' 
renting them from joining together to re^' 
pel the common enemy. 

^rhe Scots and* Piets nevyr igade any long 
stay'in, the count'y they invaded, but killed 
the inhabitants wherever they mel^them, 
collecting whatever plunder they could find, 
and,, retired to enjoy their booty '^in their 
woods and hills. Towards the middle of 
the fifth century, however, a rumour sprsad, 
and was generally ibelijved, that it W5,s the 
intention oi these two nations to'move to 
the south, x^ifa their whole forces, to put 
to death all the degenerate Britons who 
na(l submitted to the R^pansj and,pstablish 
themselves in the more fertile land. This 
put .the touthem Britons into a great :^ight; 
and in a genpral assembly of great men 
of all the,bribes, at which a k.lng',called Vor- 
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tigern presiJSd, it was pgrecd to send am- 
bassa^o*-^ t& tae IBaxolis, 1beseecl)in§ theiv 
assistance to^ repel the .Pioti| and Scots. 
The Saxons were ’a nation, inh^iting the 
ncSldle parts and sr a-caasts.of Germany, 

t • 

PXicodingly j[)ra-ve, wonderfully active, pow- 
en'ul in body, highly intelligent* though 
iincu^ivatcd in mind, and possessing, as it 
would seem by nature, a spirit of persc- 
I'erance and strong determination, which has 
acen shown by no other people. They 
wc-e fond of war, accustomed to the sea, 
ind their sport, rather than their occupa¬ 
tion, waS to go out in their small ships, in 
ill seasohis and in all weathfer|, and ravage 
the coa..ts of their neighbours. They litfle 
jared. where .they landed or whom t^ey 
ittackfed, for war was their amusement, and 
jonquest their business. To theqa, of all. 
)l 3 ier peogfe, tfie southern Britons deter- 
nined to ipj?lyand their message, not only 
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completely changed the fate an<ndestiny ol 
this cbuntry, but aVso had' a' gr^t'tenecc 
upon Ae S@,xon& themselves, giving" them 

*• ^ i ' 

tlie first idea, it would seem, of gaining firesh 
territories, and cban^ng their object from 
theimere plunde',' ofa.moveablc>goods to the 
cowqtiegt of foreigri countries. 

We do not easily discover to whiclv,pf the 
very numerous Saxon tribes the British 
messengers were sent. All that is* certain 
is, that they were joyfully received, their 
petitions granted; and that two celebrated 
Saxon chieftains, namc^ Hengist and Horsa, 
sailed for England, accompanied by a con¬ 
siderable for,Ob', although .we find only three 
large ships mentioned; but I cannot help 
'thinking, from what happened aiterwards. 
that a great number of smaller vessets must 
have accompanied them. Hengist-. and 
Horsa landed in what is called-Jhc Isle ol 
TLanet, in the'year 449 , anrl wbre received 
with the greatest'joy 'py the weak and un- 
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hagpy Britons, as friends^and deliverers; 

and it*is yery'p^obable tliat these fierce men 

of the "north h,5,d at first no otlier object in 

view thail to enrich themselves, by the recom- 

pences they hoped t j raceiva for fighting 

aj^ainst the Picts-and SeotsT They stipulfated 
■ * • 
at iir,St for nothing Jaut ample siipplytif 

A 

prpvi|if>ns and certain rewartjs, which the 
■Britons readily promised, and in return, the 
Saxons .owed to wage perpetual war against 
the enemies of their new allies. The first 
gi'tsat battle which took place after their 
arrival was fought near Stamford, and the 

f • 

Saxons and Britons obtained a complete 
victory, and drove the Scottislvhordes back 
into their own countrj^ But Hengist and 
Horsadiad bjs this .rime remarked two yjssi^ 
important facts: that the ^country was ex¬ 
ceedingly rich and fertile, and, therinhabit- 
ants dis>\aited in counsels, and,enfeebled by 
long subini|^i^ to the Botnalis. The extra¬ 
vagant gratitude which the Britons showed 
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towards their porthern auxili 4 rfesf> proved 
‘how strongly they lihdfelt their incsptfeity ito 
defend thenfselvcs; and Hei>gist sooh found 
a'n excuse to send for fresh l^lp'frojn his 
native fountiy. A'lar^ bodj^ of Saxdns, An-, 
gl*, and Jutlanders? soon eame over sup- 
pdrt b’Ti in anything that he might dfs'gn. 
By this time, it would appear, he fudged 
Britain a great deal too comfortable a place 
to be abandoned easily ; ,and the wolf had 
only to seek a pretext for attacking the 
lamb, which was not very difficult to find 

1r 

or to make. The Saxon leaders pret“ndcd 
that their troops' were not sufficiently sup¬ 
plied with provisions, and had not been 
sufficiently rewarded; and without delay 
thry concluded a separate treaty of’peace 
with the Piets,, contrary, we are assured, 
to their'' express promises. The Britons, 
alarmed, now began to remonstrat«>; but the 
Saxons «peedlly' contrived^ to'>help tliem- 
selves by ravaging alhthe country round. 
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Soi^e qP tfle iSritons resisted gallantly, and 

to ® A < * • • 

made me' Saxons fight foj the territory they 
were determined J;o possess. Not lon^after, 
a new Saxoi\ army appeared upoif the coast 
of Northuijiber|^and, i/nd fbok possession of 
that ^Qunty, vf ell as £ large district on fhe 
opposite side of tjie llweed. For a long 
time, however, this division cf the Saxon 
forces f^eerns to Jiave made small progress, 
and kept np little,oommunication with tlieir 
brethren who had previously arrived. Horsa 
having been killed in battle, left his brother 
Henglst to assume the title of King of Kent, 
with which county several others on the 
opposite side of the Thames were joined to 
form the^ sovereignty of the first Saxon 
njnnarehi* Reports' of the success ^d atn- 
tinued prosperity of the mvaders, and of 
the rich country^which they had eJploved, 
reached 'die ears of their countrymen; and 
a fresh inroad''-of the Saxon tribes took 
place accordingly. Every day the power 
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of the Saxons gincreased. The'’ PJcts pnd 
Scots still continfied to pass (he^-lioman 
wall. and 'what ‘between their unfriendly 
allies and their fierce enemies, ^the unhappy 
Britons* werfe n&rly, driven to despair.. 
As it is one of the most’simple, ss.it'is 
one ofi'the most’ ordinary arts of cupuang 
barbarians tc prqduce enmity bctweeiiu those 
people whom they wish to overcome, and to 
take advantage of the hostilities of surround¬ 
ing nations. It is a much higher degree of 
what is called policy to gain advantages 
from establishing abd promoting pease and 
good-will amongst men. Wliether Hengist 
really did anytning to keep up the quarrels 
between the British tribes among themselves, 
and between them and'the’Caledoi^nj^ J 
cannot tell; butoCertainly he did nothing to 
quifet the disputes of the qne people, or Jo 
stop the incursions of another, exeept when 
the lattef menaced the powe/he*had usurped. 
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Tcswar^S ,fiie 'close of hit long, life. Ijie 
Britons seeming to revive, troubled the qujet 
of his reign, ar-d^he had to fight ino^ than 
once forliis throne. But in two giftat batt'ies 
he • signally defeated ^is enemies, r.nd saw 
t^« foundaticyi laid of^h^' second of thtjsc 
seven- monarchies whicli the northern coti- 
queroi^were about to found. ^ 

Encouraged by his success, a body of 
Saxons !nvaded*England under Ella, in the 
year 477 , and landing on the eastern coast, 
they marched into the country, and founded 
the kingdom of Sussex. 

Shbrtlji after, another band commenced 
the kingdpm of the West Saxons; and so 
this conquering and active race*went on till 
four moi^ kingdoms were added, form-- 
ng jy^^t'you will h 61 ir called in history''&e 
Eleptarchy. The four last which I have 
i?anei were called the kingdom of TVIereia, 
he kingdom of the East Angles, *he kingdom 
if the West* Afcglqs, aiidthfe kin{;dom of 
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Nprth|Umterlan(J; and although'thfey w.ero 
b^n at war with f ach other, as Veil bs with 
the ^Viton^, it is curious^ to reii»j.fk what 
pYogress these tribes made when they were 
once settled in a'-forb'gn land, and bnjoyed 
the benefits of'a segul-r* government,,.of 
Vliich^they had but the merest shadow iif 
their own coubtry. 

‘ t 

EDWIIi. 

It would only tire you without improv¬ 
ing you, to tell you all about the sdven 
kingdoms of the’’ Saxons, and tho'efore 
it may be as wfell 'to give you any little 
stories about the different princes of these 
kingdoms. You will remark, however, 
th^t, from its foundatjaa, Wesseqf, .or the 
country of the West Saxons, seemed ?es- 
tin^d, «s it eventually did, to swallow^up all 
the others. JThe Saxon state which appeared 
at first Ijkely to be its rival /h ^eatnesswas 
that of Northumberland) which was at first 
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di. ided' iijto twp, b^t was 'fery soen ynitgd 
\i.nder ar'Jnaii of cgnsidersble ability, nanved 
Etbelfred, of 'fthsisg history I am' going to , 
■^ve you S0IK3 account, as it was very closely 
connected' with that ^of ^dwin, one of the 
,grea* 5 Bt of the Saxon kings. Sthelfred 
having married the* daughter of Alla^'’one of 
thb tw^kings of Northumb*lan'd who reigned 
in thait portion* called Deira, determined, 
it would seem, tef obtain possession of the 
crown on his father-in-law’s death, although 

O 

Alla had a young, son named Edwin, just 
threl*yQ@,rs old at the time of* his father^ 
death. As it was very likely in those bar¬ 
barous times that the infant h*eir would be 

• 

murdefed by his brother-in-law to secur» 
pi/i5»5»8ion of the .crown, those t^o nad 
charge of Edwin carried him off to the court 
df the British kfag of North Wales, where 

•41^ A' 

Ijirtvas e^Qiatt'd with great ,care j^but, hav¬ 
ing provoked, the enu^ty.of Cadwallon, the 
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sop of hi# protector, h^ 'was forced to .fly. 
once more,' and took refuge with Ce'6rl, Kinjy 
of Mercia! Being handgorn? in person and 
distinguished in manners and education, J'e’ 
was received with'gre^t favour by the King 
of'Mercia, who gave him his daughter'in 
marriage. In the meantime, Ethelfibd’s 
power had increased by the death'of his 
father, who had reigned in the other half of 
Northumberland, and to v.hom he now suc¬ 
ceeded. His fondness for war soon showed 
itself; and, in continual hostilities with the 
Scots and Piets, he not only gained p. nlihiber 
of unimportant battles, but defeated them so 
completely in the year 603 , that he was free 
(from apprehensions of any attack on their 
side for many years. He then turni»;-’*«i.:s 

arms against the Britons, and laid siege to 
< ■' . 
.Chester, to ''the defence *«f which plate- 

marched Brbcmail, King of P(»wis*, wiK.,^a 

large army of Britpn^ o This Ijing, however. 
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not coatetted with the sewrices of his sol- 

,, 9 « * • i' . 

diery, cajriea with him no less than twelve 
inindred and fifty monks, in or(fer, it js sup- 
ppsed, to bl^ss his arms in the approaching 
conflict* with the hcathdn Shxons. The 
monkJi were *il 'diawn''hp*in a body on \he 
fieii; and E^elfrad cunningly direcccd ^li3 
first irftack against them,^n vrhich no less 
than tjvelve hujidred of these unfortunate 


men were slain. . The panic produced by 
this slaughter spread to the whole British 
army, which fled and left Ethelfred master 
of tfcW' %ld. He thus became possessed of 
Chester and a great part of the neighbouring 
country, and it would seem, thrifed his atten¬ 
tion now t'O the destruction of his brother-in- 
o?". .f,'5lwin, wlio foilnd'himself obliged-to 
ly from the court, of Mercia lest he should 
^•^ing'destruotion^jipon the head* of h*s bffne- 
■a^^:*'^is next place of refuge was at the 
sourt of Red^ald, or R^dowajS, as if is some- 

E 2 
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times writ^n, sovereign of the small kingdcyn 
of .the East Angles, who received h’m with 
the gr^test'kindness, and (Jivoovered inhim' 
evenin exhe and poverty those gj-eatqualities 
which h6 afterwards displayed as a monarch. 
But evep here Ethlilfted did’not ce8se*’to 
persectfte him, ahd endftavouyed botl>*hy 
promises and'- threats to induce Redrt-ald 40 
give up the unfortunate yoking man, to his 
enemy. Whether he yielded to the tempt¬ 
ing offers of the King of Northumberland, 
or gave way before his furious menaces, I do 
not know;, but Redwald at length ^ter- 
mined to commit a very dishonourable 
action, and 'put Edwin in the hands of the 
.King of Northumberland. During,his short 
reS.denje at the court^ dt the East 
however, Edwin had made many friends, 
and one of tSiese gave hiniosecret intiiliatinvi 
of his danget, and advised hinv^to dsuApe as 

t t- ' •• JT 

speedily as possible., The pririce. however. 
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(lefspairjn^''of fipdiiyj anoth^ asylum, weary 
of wandering* from plaoe^ to place, and qot 
knowing where*t% find a protector Whc^would 
T^gal faitlifully and honestly by Him, deter¬ 
mined lo .remcin where *he was. In the 
i»eii.atime Reflwflld con&unicated l},is defer- 
minsition to Ips queen, wh‘^, struck w^h tLe 
•dishorlfturable nature of the ac<, represented 
so strongly to (her husband the disgrace 
which would fall iipon him if he betrayed a 


prince whom he had promised to protect, 
and who relied implicitly on his good faith, 
th*S>»^|dwald’s purposes wg:e entirely 
changed^^and instead of giving up Edwin to 

his enemy, he offered to assist him in the 

# 

recoveryi)f his kingdom. Secretly and has¬ 
tily I?^rfised as largS a force as the iingiom 
of the East Angles could*muster, and ad- 
"aucBd by rapid csaarohes into the fingSom 


or»Wcffthqm}Jerland. ‘ Ethelfrdd was sur- 
prise(i, bijt wiot disip^ed, by this sudden 
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attack; a^d, coSecting what forces ke Sovld 
in,the short time allowed hii 4 , iraS'.c'tied to 
meet ^he' enemy./. The a(J,yrnce<t guard of 
the East Angles was commanded by Rainey 
son of the king, the main bq^ly by Eedwald. 
in“perso/i, and the rl’ar by Ed\Wn. Tije two 
hosts Iflet on thd banks., of the riyer kdife; 
and Rainer, rt would seem, had advanced iSO 
far that he could receive no timely support 
from his father and Edwiiv, Upon fiim then 
fell the first fury of the eonflict; and the 
troops of Rainer, though fighting gallanfiy, 
as did their, commander, were ove^owsrcd 
and dispersed^ Rainer himself being killed 
in his dariifg efforts to repel the enemy. 
Flushed with success, Ethelfred thei^attacked 
the'corps of Redwald afid*Edwin, vAiicbJiid 
by this time united; but here fortune failed 
him*; and, kfter a fierce«and sanguitaar^w. 
struggle, his'troopis were routed,. 
himself, resolved not to •survivfe his defeat. 
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Bast himsalf into t^e fiercest of tiie /itrife, 

» y 'X 

and perisiied fighting to t}ie last. 

Redwald, wifii*he greatest generosi*y, for- 
bwe entirely- from attempting to aggrandize 

• * . i 

himself at the eecpense of the prince he had 

sticco'iTred an& b'efrieiMfed, and put* him in 

full ''f)ossession of the wh'ole of Northiimber- 

latfd. ^he three sons of the late king fled 

into Scotland, aad the people of the country 
• . * 
submitted withoul»a murmur. 

They had reason to rejoice in the event 
which placed Edwin, on the throne, for in- 
3tea(f*of Seeking by the barbarous means of 
war to expend his sway, he devpted his atten¬ 
tion principally to establish peace and order 
in his dominions, and succeeded so perfectly, 
thsf'dtistorians assure us, during hiS ref|;n, 
a child. with a purse of gbld. in his hand 
iiiight have gonc'fcrough the whole kingdom 
Bfy?^orthusahferla,nd without. the slightest 
danger. 
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jNeyertifeeless,*Edwin ,wasr, not ,al&getl^er 
free from ambition; and ^he openly‘aspire.d 
to sovereign sway'over the* ocher monarchs 

^ r 

of the Heptarchy, especially after the, dea*h' 
of Eedwald, which seemed,<;though we do- 
n6t clerrly see by whal me^ns, to^pISct) 
much ^eater powef in the hands of EdiVin. 
The King ofMevcia, the King of Kent and 
the East Angles, yielded to^his pretensions, 
and appear undoubtedly to have acknow¬ 
ledged a certain degree of superiority in the 
King of Northumbria; but the two Kings of 
Wessex here his assumption of ^ifBilbrity 
with great impatience, especially the^younger, 
Quicelm, who had recourse to the basest 
^and most dishonourable means to rid himself 
of^ncAvhom he did not feel equal iert,n- 
counter in the fidld. In the early part of the 
year 626, itVas announoid to Edwin th»jr- 
an ambassador named Eumai was appJb'&ch- 
ing his court with aefridndlv messaee fi-om 
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thw ^ings the,W est Saxoifc. Thy monarch 
receiveJ.him* in great state at a beautiful 
palace’which Unpossessed at Afdby^n the . 
hg.nks of the Derwent; and EunflSr,. as was 
customiry.in tlpse days, dbmtnenced! a florid 
hswaijgue to*thb NbriRumbrian Iqng, ap- 
prctaching nearer and nearer as he wfcnt 
When lie judged himself irithfn a sufficient 
distance, he drnw forth a poisoned dagger i 
and ainied a furious blow at Edwin. Dne 
of the courtiers, however, named Lilia, de¬ 
votedly attached to his royal master, had 
couc^ve^ some su.spicions of the ambassa¬ 
dor, fronj seeing him put Ills hand under his 
robe. The moment the daggei'was raised, 
he ihrewjiiraself between the king and the, 
asy#i^n,“and received the weapon in ibis #wn 
bosom. The monarch's atteirdauts and guards 
iastaiitly rushed uf)^Eumar and despat^ed 
hipi^'^Jffi; nptwefore he had slain another of 
Edwin’s faidiful serv8,ivl:s named Ffodherri. 
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As majj well be supposed. E(iw^n“di& aoj; 
submit patiently to this injury; bui:^ march¬ 
ing a&.army into the territories of tlie Kings 
of Wesse^, he took a terrible revenge, ajid 
compelled them to sue for pnace-.- 

’Edwin was the lirk Christian Kng cf 
Nortlfamberland; 'his tjonvexsion hafAng 
been brought about in a somewhat curious 
manner. Amongst his fellaw-kings,4he one 
whom he seemed to regard with the greatest 
favour was the young monarch of Kent, 
whose sister Ethelburga had become cele¬ 
brated for her virtues and her beaijt5r^”-and 
being now a widower, and still in ^e prime 
of life, Edwin sent to demand the hand of 
the princess in marriage. It is. probable 
thtft; Efhelburga was ndt disinclined tcuwite 
her fate to that bf so renowned and excel- 
lent\ princ^; but there was an obstacle tc. 
their union, which neither shetnpr llei-b;ro- 

C ^ • 

ther were at all inclined.to overlook. Edwin 
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a'pkg^ anq, laoiater, wmie sne^naa^oeen 
s^ctly brought up in the Christian faith. Loijg 
negotiations en!5>nd, in which the setuijiles of 
th^. sister of the King of Kent had fSll weignt. 
The hope of converting fier fieathen lover 
induced her ftt length "io ’consent, ,on tte 
condition that the f»ee exercise of he. reli¬ 
gion w^ secured to herself* anu her house¬ 
hold, atid that * bishop of the Christian 
church should acc«mpany her to Northum¬ 
bria, and be permitted to preach the gospel 
to the people of that kingdom. Edwin pro- 
misfr€" J<,l|, that was required, and in his fond¬ 
ness for ^is- new bride, undertook to hear 
and consider the truths of Christianity. 

l,^^ulinus,«a priest who had been sent from 

* • 

RomS). was consecrated Bishop of Noffthtni- 
bria, where not a single Christian was as yet 
•k. be tbund, in ci«?^to accomfiany'^tRel- 
bUrgS7'but,hd''made only small progress in 
his sacred mission, tiy he called, as it would 

VOL. I., 
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appe^, pupersfition to hip 'aid'j. an^ p^- 
suaded Edwin to believe, by a reference to 
some^rmer passages in bitelife, that he had 
a direct Commission from heaven. It.seepis' 
that Edwin had''no greata.esteem for the 
idols he worshipped, n6r indeed wwft' his 
subjects very statinch i idolaters, treocing 
matters of religion with that lightness which 
is found amongst the ignorant and unen¬ 
lightened, upon subjects, of the importance 
of which they are ignorant. Like all strong- 
minded men, however, he had a great objec- 
.tion to changes without just cansR^p'and, 
knowing little o‘r nothing of the nature of 
Christianity, he put off the consideration of 
the subject from day to day, notwithstanding 
tht soiicitations of tes queen and thn-ex- 
hortations of Paulinus. We are told that, 
whenlledWald was on Ahe point of ^viag 
him up to Ethelfred, the inf^maitioTTof his 
danger was conveyed him by a stranger. 
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though it qWas evidently seift by ope jf Ijis 
frjends at the courj;. In order ty make him 
f)ay more attt itio;;i to it, the iheaeenger 
a^umed a superior tone, promise^im great 
future prosperity to be attamed by the assist- 
aniB of a gretit and powerful friend, fgr whom 
he'bespoke the prince’s* gratitude, add laid 
his hariS upon his head as«a token by which 
he might know, at an after period, the friend 
of whom he, the ispeaker, was merely the 
messenger. This story having been told to 
some of the king’s friends, came at length to 

’ ■ ’ Li 

the 06£?i'^f Paulinus, who determined to take 
advantage of it; and, one day rushing into 
the king’s presence when surrotfnded by his 
courtiers,*he laid his hand upon his head,* 
exhorting him by tSat token to beeonft a 
servant of the true God whb had given him 
&e p‘fomised proa^nty. Edvrtn w^ ^on- 
vinced, or rather s-vercome, bjr these means, 
and, after heari-p;’ and examining more fully 
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the cJ(>ctrines of Paulinus, was baptiie'i, fsnd 
became a (JIhristian. 

^ Now. understand, my ^eam, that although 
this is the'Story told of Edwin’s conversign’, 

i C - 

and that in some degree hy a» very good 
man of the name of Bede, who lived ncA Very 
long iifter, yet I do not fegl sure of its 
truth, for the' people of those days \^ere too 
ready to believe everything that was told 
them; and both cunningi men and foolish 
men manufactured a great number of mar¬ 
vellous tales, which would not now be cre¬ 
dited, but which nobody at that ^iiBe'*‘ven- 
tured to doubt. 

And now 1 must tell you what became of 
Edwin after all this. The authority which 
he ussfiraed over the other kings gdveugreat 
offence to Penda, King of Mercia, who suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne ofy^at district in tl)«- 
year 626. Penda was a bldody and bar¬ 
barous tyrant, whoodslighted in war and 
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si.vUfe^dr^ Hei, attacked, A various ^imes, 
all the;'' neighbouring monarchs, ravaged 
their ferritorieji,^ and slew more k^ngs in 
battle Idnn any one jnentioned iffi history, 
exeepi some of the leadeis of the Israelites. 
Aiapn^st others,.he tiade a sudden eruption 
int.i Northumberland, accompanied W Cad- 
wallon,,King of North Wales, an old enemy 
of Edwin’s. Their force when united was 
very large ; and* Edwin, taken by surprij^^^ 
was unable to briilfe an array of equal num¬ 
ber into the field; but he nevertheless 
marched to meet the enemy with what 
trocj>sf‘'ii<' could collect, and a bloody battle 
took plage at Hcathtield,* or Hatfield, in 
iforkshire, where the skill of Edwin, and 
the courage of his troops, would probably, 
have gliiiied the vieWry, had not tljp |jru- 
ienco of the King of Northumbria aban- 
3one;l him on seeing the death of Ws^on, 
(vho was slaVi at tits feet by- an arrow. 
To avenge Jiis death, Edwin rushed into 
;he midst of his enemies, bv whom he was 
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surro\jnde^d and** killed, be^pre '^liis .t^oys 
jould follow to support him. l“he Neithum- 
brians were immediately djf^iayed, fell intos 
confusion',\.and abandoned the field. The. 

0* r* 

3onqueiors displaj'ed the greatest possible 
3r,helty, ravaging tho country, from end^to 

tl ^ ** 

end. fenda continued to carry on the gsa^ie 
bloody hostilities against his neighbours for 
many years; slew another king of Northum- 
bet'land.in battle, and was again jnvading 
the territory, after having rejected the most 
submissive offers from Oswi, then king of 
the country, when he wj,s met by that prinee 
with a small but determined army,- Slid' de¬ 
feated and slain,' with almost all Jbls com¬ 
panions. 


MURDERS OP ETHELRED AND KENELM. 

After the 'death of a long period- 

succeeded, very little worth \he, trouble, I 
think, w£ich histqri^^ have ta’aen to make 
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it'mirc? cjJar.' , As far as tfle Angjo-S^xons 
\yerc colacemed, I shall only tell you that 
■"Kent, 'Essex,■' 5|pd Sussex every j^ay de- 
.Cjreased *in power aad iinportatfii?, and" by 
the beginning .of eighth century, that is 
■to*Biij(, the yeal' 700, \/cssex, Mercia, and 
Njrthumbri^ werathe enly important stifites 
left. But a still greater ^nd more extraor¬ 
dinary change bad taken place amongst the 
people of the comitry—I mean the Saxftis, 
for the Britons themselves by this time had 
been driven into a few remote districts by 

( , y 

thfetetfirgy and perseverance of the invaders. 
The change I speak of wits produced by the 
Christian religion, which,afterb(Sngprofessed 
and ab^idoned by many different prince^ 
and tnbes, had nev^theless made itf m.y to 
the hearts of men, so as to have become, at 
this period, the general religion of fB^nha- 
bitants of th/land. 'Although it has never 
had the polver to r«§tr^in altogethir the bad 
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passic^s of manj yet its natip'al ^|)dej^y 
tb,,produce peace and goodwiKI, andf to pro- 
^mote t1}pse arts and habits p'.'fich unite men 
together, liWranquil pursuits, rather'thtui sq?.- 
parate ttiem by injuries and hostilities. The 
Saxons .began to sdl that there was some¬ 
thing fiiore -worth^ of living foi; than merUy 
to light; but,' thpngh they were, phrhaps, 
the most energetic and persevering race 
that ever was known, they did no{ imme¬ 
diately find rational means of employing 
themselves after their warlike habits were 

, (I 

in a degree abandoned; and multitude,, of 
them, including even their kings and^princes, 
retired from'aetive life to the idleness and 
(Superstitious devotion of the monasteries. 
The. wise and prudent looked ufion this 
state of things with some alarm, and even 
the venerable Bede himsjJJjOne of the hiost 
devout churchmen that ever lived., seems to 
have been afraid of tlje ponsequehces. After 
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halfin^ Jolj^ his ..readers that the fiot^ and 
Spots were, a>. the time he wrot^, at pea^e 
with the Saxoii'i^sand that the Britonithera.- 
sfjlve&^ha^ sunk into a state of tffihquilllty, 
he goes'on to say, “ Whaf will^e the conse- 
quAws of this'calm i^hich has made so 
majy of the i)obility and? the common peo^e 
abandon the use of arras is this kingdom of 
Northumbria, and flock into the monas- 
teries, time . alon% can discover.” Never¬ 
theless, quite enough fighting took place, 
from time to time, to keep up the martial 
spiihi (rfjthe people. Very 6hoi3tly after the 
time of IJede, the kingdom* of Northumber¬ 
land was thrown into the greaffest state of 
confh$ioikby the abdication (that is to say, 
the resignation of hiffcrown) by Eadke*^ or 
Edbert, one of thii^.greatest of its monarchs, 
who placed his sqji^pon the thfone, an5 re- 
tired into % monastery; and in the space of 
thirty-six years, sevcji eomplete revolutions. 
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attended ^with tlie murder cr d<^;j[ 06 r.’^n''oi 
tte reigninf; king, took place iu that Country. 
Such 8' state of uucertaintQr>and turbulence 
always .riders the land in whicl} it exists 
w'eak and incapaBle of any great exertion, 
s0 that- from that* time' Notthumba^'l^Rid, 

\ % I 'J' 

like fbany other of the» Saxon kingdoms, 

fell into insignificance, and Mercia and 

Wessex were left to contexd for tlie supe- 

* 

riorily. The great advastages of Wessex 
would probably have decided the matter 
sooner, had it not been for the abilities.and 
courage of two kings of Mercia, !^tfeelbald 
and Offa, the latter of whom was qne of the 
greatest, but not the best, of the Saxon 
t-princes. He applied himself from-the Very 
begt.infog of his reign to increase his terri¬ 
tories, deprived the kingd /id'of Northumber¬ 
land of the bounty of N^'^ham, invHtded 
and subdued the kingdom bf .Kent, de- 
feated the king of pWessex in a bloody 
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]|;)a'ttlci^\&i>p^edi Oxfordshire and^Glqvheg- 
tershire’ to liis dj>minions, and^ drove the 
Britons back '\ 2 rt 0 , the Welsh mountains. 
As ambition is rarely* considered*^s a Vice 
in princes,* Offaimighj have appeared in his- 
tOr^iw a fine light, had'Tie not stained his 
ch’^acter, tovgards the ftid of his reign, Sy 
one of ^c basest and most shameful acts 
that a monarch *could commit. The king- 

• 'M 

dom of the East Angles had been long in 
a state of dependence upon the crown of 

O 

Meroia, but in the year 792, the young king 
of Msi'S^gles, named Ethelred, gave proofs 
of virtues, and high qualitJes,^which might, 
perhaps, in time, have raised his little state 

to indepaedence. He was handsome, we 

o» . 

ire told, m person, and gentle in h»ns».n- 

lers, though br^CVn.- but, iftifortunately for 

bim, the beauty^n^A good qualities ^Al- 

hrida, daughter of Ofla, as well as the ad- 
• ‘ * y 

I'antage of uniting hie fete with that of the 
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c)j|i^ of^ his powerful neighbour, ^rfubed 
hem to seelc the hand of the Miircian‘princess 
in manage. His proppsc4^«'’8.s favourably 
received','and he wastinvited to the cpurt qi 
the king of Mercia, who w^ thpn-residing 
81 Mardon, in Her^fo'dshire.* Full of Joye 
ax d expectation, tbe young king hunie^o to 
receive the h,sjid of his promised bride, an’d 
was received with every mark of affec- 

ft 

t^n. It would appear that Oifp himself 
fully intented to deal fairly by the young 
king; but his base wife, Kendrida, per¬ 
suaded him to violate „the sacred rights of 
hospitality, and Ethelred was mu«fPerM in 
cold blood. ,.The object of this erime was 
obtained, tlnd the kingdom of the East 
Angles annexed to Mercia; but,bitter and 
poignent remorse seized upon t)ffa; he 
drove the instigator of Jkj deed from his 
presence with abhorre/^j made a pilgrim¬ 
age to Romo to obtaiif absolution,* and spent 

* Forgiveness which fhe^pe pretfended to be able 
to givf. 
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Ia^ge‘!§^ii^,.in benefactions to mjnasicT^! 
apd chnrche^' without, however^ giwng rj 
possession of y?% fruits of the evil daed. 

This prince obtained from jFifrme the 
canonizatipn^i^ ^f the fir*t Biftish martyr. 
§t. ^Iban, apd-built a,, magnificent abb^ 
an^ ■church to his hopo«r, at the ,;pl^’p€ 
vfhere Jiis bones were said Jo have been 
found, the name of which vvas changed upon 
the occasion from Verulam to St. 'Albans. 
Remorse, howevgP, it would appear, still 
prgyed upon him; and he died two years 
afterthe deed whic|i gratified his ambition, 
aneF'Wrbteg his heart. 

His sop only survived liitn four or five 
months ; but Kenulph, who succeeded, had 
a long an<J. prosperous reign. At the death 
of thaTptince he left t^o children, a dwg^ter 
named Kendrida^ «;f eighteen or twenty years 
of agi, and a son nLimed Kenelu, coMSWer- 

iSfl 

ably younger. Prompted, it would appear, 
• * 

* The inserAoii of hi« jieme in tlie Hoi^bh list oi 
Saints. 

YOL. I. 


G 
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£bj am|)itious lover, Ken<iri<^^^ b'er 

young broker to be murdered, in 6rder to 
raise li 5 f^ favourite to ^6V*lfrone; W her 
ambi+iaus'^chenies were disappoifited, and 
remorse and punishment fc’lowcd the act. 
A sweet, but someffhat fe^iblo poet, .'^ssned 
Slieifstone, lived bear the spot where dlis 
horrible act Itas'Committed, and, in one of 
his best productions, commemorates the fate 
of the unhappy Kenelm, in the lines which 
I am going to repeat. 

Fast by the centre of yonburious wild, 

Where sjjreading oaks embower a GotJfic fahe, 
Kendrida’s arts a brother's youth beguiled; 

Then nat’ir? urg’d herteaderest pleas in vain. 

Soft o’er his birth, and' o’er his infant hours. 

The ambitious maid coiUd every care ^’PpJ’^y, 
Tneutrith assiduous femdness cropped the flowers, 
To deck the cradle of the^pik«.cely boy. 

But soon the bosom’s pleasls^ /'aim is flown, ^ 

Love firek her breast, the sultry passions rise, 

A favoured lover seeks the Mercian ^hrone. 

And views her Ken^mf’with a rival’s eyes. 
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koviVsniivi tre Fortune! ah, how justijere S^teJ 
Would Fatt or Fortune Mercia’s heir remove! ^ 

How iweet to r?vel*on the couth of s&te! 

To crown at oiiS^ h;r lover and her lovatf 

See, ^rnish’d for the chase, ^e frawdful rcuid 
To these lone hills directs his devious way; 

Tiw^jtouth, alhprdne, the sfiter-guide obey'd, 

IK fated youth! himself Jhe destined prey. , 

The brother of Kenelm’safather was placed 
upon the thrond*, but his reign only lasted^ a 
year; and the safije sort of disorderly spirit 
rose up in Mercia which had already en¬ 
feebled Northumberland. We generally 
find thSf what is called the advent or coming 
of great men is prepared by scenes of turbu¬ 
lence and anarchy, which sweep away many 
of th^ obstacles, whether they be prejudices^ <- 
customs, or institutions, which migimiave 
proved difficult fSi'.them to overleap. We 
have now seen Sussex, Kent, tissex. East 
Anglia, reduced to dependence u^^on, if .not 
subjection to. other Sa^ion monarchies, and 
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NcprJJjum^ria and Mercia tcriWe»ejp'ieeoj^ 
afid incapaible of .any grea^ efforts by the fre¬ 


quent f:jvoliitions which tiad taken place 
thevCi?. 'J’his, then, was the moment best 
sgiited for a man of a great and cbmpreheh- 


sive mind and ^enterprising'charac1,5fj tb 
abolish the division'of the Sarcon territOTy, 


and unite the se'reral kingdoms under one 


crown. Such a man did nbt fail to appear, 
and arose in that distrief which had been 


less subject to revolution than any other of 
the seven Saxon kingdoiji^s which formed what 
is called tte Heptarchy. Before tT' speak, 
however, of .Egbert hiinself, I must take 
some notice of those who preceded him, and 


also of the position of the kingdom of^Wes- 
sex’Wlhe central point from which all his 
efforts were directed. Y”mex had been in¬ 


vaded and peopled by S^sns and Jutes. It 
was boupded on the south by the British 
Channel, on the not^h'by the Thames, on 
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rti6 ea^bj’S’ftsex and Kent, and on thi^est 
i5,v the river Tamar; at leasl, siyt are tts 

. - o, • c-> 


limits usually ^^gned to it. The'^ritory, 
however,*lmd been very greatly increased in 
the CQuise-of twne, Qxteriding to the* shores 
of tiMhJBristoh Channel aSid the mou^i of tjie 
SSern, whil^ the Britons of ComwaE’ilhd 
been reduced to a state o^ passive submis¬ 
sion, and the «mall kingdom of Sussex 


annexed to Wesfjpx by one of the early 
monarchs. The limits of the territory, how¬ 
ever, varied so much at different times, that 
it in hsi^Iy possibfc to fix the extent accu-. 
rately. In a long line ard* twenty kings of 
Wessex; but there are only ttfro or three 
who,<^tory is well known and worthy of 
notice.* *Ina, who asdbnded the thronfwihout 
688, is reputed (»!v of the wisest and best of 
the ^xon princjgg,^ He displayed his*valour 
and his s^ill in wars widi the' Britons .in 
Cornwall, tSid agaiust^the lungs *of Kent, 
o 2 
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SusVgx, and Mercia. He „wa j ‘',a ^jbeml 
lM^nefactof,^of Uie church, and,;a lawgiver of 
no mc^n abilities; but it is,<j, reproach to his 
naiA^ thal tie taxed his subjects for the bene^. 
lit of Rome, and, ‘•perhaps, eo Wgh honour 
to his vyisdom, that he reiiounsed th^,)J'')rld 
in' i^hich he was acting £k bcnejfioial part^o 
shut himself Up jn a monastery, where his 
abilities were useful to no one. As Jhe had 
succeeded a cousin, so Ethelhard, wno stood 
in the same relation to himself, mounted the 
throne at his death, and was in turn siic- 
ceeded by Cuthred, whose reign of/ihir>een 
years was one long series of militaip' expedi¬ 
tions. He Was followed by a feeble, vicious, 
and cruel prince, named Sigel^^ert, who 
waSfT^peedily deposed by his subjects, and 
Kenulph, one of the puff-vCs of the blood 
royal, was elevated to tL'j si^preme pov.er in 
hjs stead. ' Kenulph reigned for^ more than 
thirty years, but was j.s^sinated while in the 
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pursx’Ji^o^ Cfimjnal pleasures^by the byftlier 
qf Sigebert, predecessor.' Hip^on Bnth- 
ric wiflioiit mfE^ulty assunied tli^crown, 
#iid souglit to secnre«it by a mariiag'^vvith 
one of the.daughters pf OfFa, Kmg of Mercia, 
1»iit4]y,s plan did'not ^c#ecd so well as miglt 
hcAe been expected; and he derived litideffts- 
sistanc^from his father in ^^w. 'By some it is 
asserted that a prince, named Egbert, was 
nearer to the crown, according to the laws of 
descent in Saxony, than he was himself, 
bb*ng descended in no very remote degree 
from ( early kin*^s of* the West Saxons. 

This was quite enough to ^cite the jealousy 

* • 

of Brithric, who determined to pat the young 
prince to, death. Egbert, however, gained 
information of the kihg’s intentions tftsards 
him, and fled first, to the court of OfFa, King 
of ISftircia, from.^wljom he did oot receive a 
very favourabie reception, and thence speed¬ 
ing on his*way, esqs^d ov^r intb France. 
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ai^\attaohed ^himself to the\ cgu^^ of a 
^r^eat and\nliglitened prince^’the Enipero,r 
CharleTjmgne. Sy him ho^yks treated with 
the'-’fiaosa-landness, and every scfrt of dis^. 
tinction; an'^, ddringi mor^ than -thirteen 

C» 

y«ars he continued in France, Ital^-and 
GeVniany, gaining lessons every day both'-in 
regard to policy j,nd war. At length, how¬ 
ever, Brithrio was poisoned by his wife; and 
the West Saxons demanded loudly that 
Egbert should bo recalled. Messengers 
were therefore sent to summon him to assuhie 
the crown;,and the kingdom renjeined in 
perfect tranquillity aTtaiting his arrival. The 

ambassadof^ found him at Rome, whither he 
' • 

had accompanied Charlemagne op that fa- 
mowoccasion when th% great monafch’of the 
Franks assumed-the imperial crown. With 
honours and presents, Ejgbgrt set out fGr his 
native country; but he carried with him a 
treasure far greateii than any^other which 
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'Oharl^'^a%ne could bestow, theyastneys 
^ policy whi^ h* had acquired^'undgr the 
tuition of the mi^^ity monhrch of th^Franlis 
ftnd the experience ‘which hj{f rendered 
sweet the uses of adversity. ^ 

ATwtough, undoubtedly, ambitious»as well 
as active and»valiaflt, Egbert spent'the^rst 
years of his reign in cultimting the peace¬ 
ful arts'} and con'ciliating the affections of hig 
people. Wessex at this time displayed the 
only example in the Saxon part of Britain, 
of a united and contcnt(jd nation, willingly 
submittftg to the authority of a wise and 
prudent monarch. But the' tiipe for rousing 
their military qualities .arrived, and Egbert 


first ^ed the troops of the West Saxons 

against the Britons of Cornwall, who hatfdis- 

played some signs of hostility. The more 
• < * 
general war in Vrhieh he speedily engaged,. 

was forced <upon him in 823 by B^ernulf,* a 

noble Saxon, who h'atl <?eposed the last king 
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o:? .^e c^riginfil Mercian dynJis^ ifii 819i 
Whetjher rilovedi by fear ca' er'^y, the usurper 
determ'l^ed to attack theliing of Wessex; 
an(i^'’t-cillec%flg a vast army, he marched oli 
with the utmost rapidfty towards Salisbury, 
iToping'-to take Egbert unprepared.^that 
monarch, however, had received timely warn¬ 
ing; his forces, better organized than the other 
Saxon troops, were more easily brought into 
the field, and moved with greater quickness, 
and, meeting Bernulph in the neighbourhood 
of Wilton, he defeated him with such tre¬ 
mendous slaughter, that the rivei*l)ecame 
red ■with the Hood of the slain. ‘ 

The next step ofi the great monarch was 
to send his son, Ethelwolf, to subdue the 
kin^dm of Kent, which was accomplished 
with little difficulty, placing Egbert in pos- 
session of the whole cotiniry south of the 
Thames. Essex was next subdued; audit 
then became the pot'e/ of Egbert to possess 
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,himseJ^to£)Etfst<Anglia, whiclyhad remafn^d 
Skiwillingly beneath the yoke of Jv/ercia ctot 
since its conquest by Oflfa.- Without A ctually 
eoinmeiiclng the war himself, hi^emiss'aics 
incited the- East Angiian^ to revolt against 
dieif*>snasterS Bemftljfli was slaiii in an 
attempt to reduce theln. His sucefe^or, 
Lueidan, perished in the same''manner; and 
another kmg, ehosen by the Mercians, 
named Witzlaf, wa^ defeated and forced to 


fly by Egbert in person. The West Saxon 
monarch, not contejjted with the immense 
sucCessdie had obtained after the conquest 
of Mercia, which puf him in possession 
of the wholo country from the *sea to the 
Humber,-passed that river in 827, and ad- 
vanced'^o the conquest of Northumberland. 
The Northumbrian nobles, however, dis¬ 
united and dismayed, ofiered nef opposition, 
but met Ipm' at Dore in Yortshire, and 
universally *acknowiedged £im as their 
monarchy, 
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Thus endei^ the Saxon Heyiafonyjj and, 
me seve^ distinct statej, which it wt^s 
composed, were • merggd'i’, into one, each 
owfting E^ert as its superior Ibrd. lie 
did not, indeed, depose all .he Idn'gs of the 
districts he subdued, lor tie was wiser^JTveU 
as*'ainbitious, and ' those wli<' know rtfost 
about those old.,times have remarked that 
he followed a very curious but shrewd'course. 

The people who, with so much courage, 
perseverance, and success, had invaded 
Britain, and made themselves masters of at 
least two-thirds of the whole lam^ though 
they may be considered as one nation and 
spoke one language, were of different tribes, 
known by the names of Saxons, Jutes, 
and'ctugles. The Saxons and Jutes would 
seem to have invaded and peopled together, 
and they had overrun Wessex, Sussex, 
Kent, and fessex. The Angles, pn the con¬ 
trary, had taken po^ession of Northumbria, 
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Mercia^ a^d'Slast Anglia. Now it bec&mp. 
tie policy of;«Egbert to unite i?f his owa 
person ’all the Jrue Saxon mdnarohies, 
which union had indeed been pjtepared^ by 

the internal dissensions* that had taken 

• 

place^nd bythe’lciss of Ihe direct lin^ of the 
orfl'ina.l mon^rchs.* With the three iS&g- 
doms of Angles, however, figbert acted dif¬ 
ferently, Though Mercia was actually con¬ 
quered, and the Kjng, Witzlaf, obliged to 
conceal himself in Croyland Abbey, yet 
Eg\>ert, of his own ligll, restored him to the 
threne, .^nly requMng tribute, and an ao- 
knowledgpent of bis Sovereignty. He fol- 
lowed the same plan with East Unglia and 
Northiiml^erland, ruling the kingdoms of the 
Saxon^s their monarch, and being recog¬ 
nised by the kings of the "Angles as their 
sovereign lord, ftom whose will they derived 
their crowris. ' It is a curious fact, howevqj-, 
that althou^ the Sa»o*s were in reality die 
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n^^ters of th^; ■whole land,'the cc(uutry and 
feie peopli-took their names fr^m the Anglefej 
and were', from about thjs ;tme, called much 
mold genftj^ally than before, Angle-land or 
England, and En^lishifflen. 
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Some time befort Egbert came to the tlirone 
of Wessex, a band <jf northern pirates, from 
the shores of the Baltic, reached the coast 
of England, and m(jde their first descent, 
we are informed, o5r the Isle of Portland, 
in 789. 4 am not very sUre^ that this is 
quite trae, for the piratical fle^s of this 
people hsrt committed ravages on the coast 
of France long before, and it is notislsely 
they should leave Engleihd unmolested. 

They were a verypeculiar people*, inhabiting 

• 

a vast tract of country, where thej multi¬ 
plied amazujgly, afld jvhence they issued 
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f(>r^ in large |)and8 to plurider theil* neigh-. 
Oours^ It would seem thjt^tl^se bands con¬ 
sisted entirely of*volunte4’s, who attached 
themselves to one chief of renown,’and went 

^ ft ^ ^ 

out with him for the purposes of exercising 
their military gonitis, and gaiiting a j'ottaifi 
soft of honour, as "well” as a great deaJ,’"bf 
plunder on the sea-coasts of other countries. 
In France they were called North-men or 
Normans, which was perhaps a better title 
for them than that of Danes, by which they 
were known in Englai^d, as they numbered 
a great many tribes amuugst themt'who“did 
not inhabit the' country called Denmark. 
No band "of these rovers owned any con¬ 
nexion with the others, and although we find 

f ' ' 

the i.ames of several of their kings men¬ 
tioned, it does not appear that any of the early 
leaders paid^. much attention to the orders of 
their sovereigns, if they received any, and 
they certainly show^pd ao regard whatever 
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for trends enured into by Other Dani:^ 
chiefs. Charj magiie, or Chdrles'llie Great, 
Etnperor of the W est, and King of France, 
frightened, rather tha-li compell^, Godfrey, 
King of'Denmatk, to iliegoliiate with him, and 
fb (include h peace; But, the trfeafcy was 
btfdly observed, and the’ravages of the "Kor- 
mans continued as furiously as ever, till 
they were ternSinated for a time by the 
death of Godfrey,, and the accession of a 
more peaceful monarch. Certain it is, that 
all the early part of ^he reign of Egbert was 
unti-oubifld by Danfii^h invasions-; but in the 
year 83^ a large fleet of piratical vessels 
appeared in the mouth of the lliames, and 
landing wa the Isle of Sheppey, they plun¬ 
dered t&e country almost unopposed. oThey 
seem at this time to hav6 had no idea ol 
settling in the •countries they attacked, for 
they re-emhErked as soon as they had cgl- 
lected the booty th*y vdesired, and sailed 

H 2 
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»jya^ for thefr native couni^y. ©n'^he fd- 
lowing yeW, however, wlyl^ F.gbert was en¬ 
gaged in subduing North *Vales, a fleet of 
thirty-five <»Danish vS^sels approached the 
English coast, ani the’pirates diSerilharking 
at Chairaouth, ^in ‘dDorsetshu'fi, comniHiced 
then usual ravage* Egbert, «with a sr^all 
army, hastened te meet them, in the 'hopes of 
driving them hack at once t6 their ships, but 
he found that he had nov(^a more formidable 

enemy to deal with than he had ever yet en- 

( 

countered. The Danett stood their ground, 
and a bloody battle enstied, in whiclts though 
the Saxons fought with the greatest intre¬ 
pidity, theiir enemies remained masters of 
the field. They had suffered, it is true, a 
terriWe loss, but nevertheless they continued 
the pillage of the country till they were 
satisfied, and then returned to their s'bips. 
Two years afterwards, another an(i still larger 
body of Danes landed in Cornwall, having. 
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pr ybably^recen^a a nint of the discontented 
state of the C|p:^^sh Britons! T4e natives 
joined the invadhrs in great numbers, eager 
to thrpw 6ff the yoke sf the Saxij)j»s; and the 

combined aimies advancid at once towards 

# 

thelinart of •the couhti^, in the hgpes «f 
t&ing Egbest by •surprise. He was Mow, 
however, better prepared fe) nt'eet them, and 
he defeated them with terrible slaughter at 
1 place called H^ngisdun, now Hengston 
Hill. During the following year he died, 
ind was succeedeej^by his son Ethelwolf. 
rills prince, in tLe early period of his 
'ather’s rpign, had displaj’ed some military 
ibility in the subjection of Kent firut he had 
jecome indolent and pacific at a time when 
jeace was only to be secured by the sword. 
To save himself part of the’trouble' of govem- 
nent, he made* his eldest son, Athelstan, 
King of IQent, Sussex*, and Essex, and tjie 
•est of his* life passed* in feeble *strugglcs 
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the Britohs from Walesijand tips j*3anish 
j/frates, 's^hos^ incursions tw<?re now more 
frequent than ever. He fdught one great 
battle, it ia^true, neaivOkely, in Sftrrey, as¬ 
sisted by his son*'Athelstam The* Danish 
army the most'>nume1fo'as 'that had'^vei 
landed on these shores; andothey fou^lt 
with their usual determination; but they were 
enrfumbercd with spoil, so» that after the 
most bloody conflict that^ ever took place in 
England, they were completely routed by 
the two kings, and slai^ghtered in immense 
numbers. Two other viaCories wereobtained 
over the Danes during the same year; but 
still a lai^ body of these rovers, having 
landed in the Isle of Thanet, contrived to 
maintain themselves in that part cit kent, 
being their first -attempt to settle in Great 
Britain. This took place ia the year'851, 
aqd it would appear that Ath^lstan died 
shortly ^ter. Etbelwelf, for h'is part, fol- 
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lowing 1;hl fashion of the times, left his d»- 

rainions to tttkh ^are of themselvei^ and 

made a pilgrimage to Rome, taking with 

him hip youngest sonlMfred. IJte remained 
i 

in that city ueaRy a year,*and, on his retury 
fhrofl^ France, though *by this timoan old 
man, married Judith, daughter of Charles 
the Bald, a young lady qaite unsuitable in 
point of ^ears. *Hi8 expectations of resum¬ 
ing the throne withyout opposition were dis¬ 
appointed; for his eldest surviving son, 
Ethelbald, an active* and ambitious prince, 
had taktiti advanta^'of his father’s absence, 
and now,»with a considerable body of ad¬ 
herents, sought to dethrone him. A com- 
protnis^, 4iowever, was effected. Ethelwolf 
resigned the kingdom of Wessex to his 
son, retaining the rest of his dominions till 

'j * 

his death, which* happened two- years after- 

• 

wards. Notwithstanding his treaty with 
Ethelbald, the dece’as^ king had made a 
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disposition of'his tenitory By wiU,' dSyiding 
ft. Between his two elde^gsi»ns, EthelbaJd 
and Etnelbert, but entailing them succes¬ 
sively upoiirhis two yJ|iinger sons, Ethelred 
qjid Alfred. That is to say, Etheired was' 
fS) sueosed Ethulbert, and Alfrfed to tekS th? 

f \ •' ■ 

crown after Etheired. “ Tho> eldest son, 
Ethelbald, who veigned in Wessex, seems 
to have been a turbulent dnd bad prince. 
One of his first acts was to marry his father’s 
widow, which was contrary to all law. He 
died soon afterwards, biwever, and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Ethelbert. this prince,''who ftras 
now sole moij,arch of all England, «pent the 
whole of the rest of^ his reign, which lasted 
only six years, in continual contestw with the 
Danes. Although he left two sons, he was 
succeeded by his brother Etheired, accord¬ 
ing to the terms of EthelwOlf’s will. ^This 
was a brave, active, and amiable prince; but 
the whole of his reig?i v^as troubled with the 
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incursion% of fce Danes, wBio, very soojji 
after he came to the tlu'olie, landed -in 
Northumberland,- n 9 longer under the com¬ 
mand of si pirate-captain, but uj^der that of 
one of die.royal princes,* if not the actual 
sovereign of Denmark. »There are several 
...Aious stories with regard to this prince’s 
invasion, in which there is probably some 
truth, and I shall therefore proceed to tell 
them, especially as they explain some cir¬ 
cumstances which followed. 


KINGS OSBERT AND EABI, BED 


We have seen all the dissensions which 
took place in Northumberland before the 


accession of Egbert, and which paved the 
way for the snbjugatibnjbf the country; but 
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q/ter Egbert bad establishes ins Sfivtfreignty 
ip the land, the Northum jrians gradually 
became more united, apd as the power of 
the West-§axon princes was checked oj 
enfeebled by struggles with ithc Danes, they 
step by step r^ovwad their 'Indep'-jidence, 
and united in placing upon the throne'C" 
Northumbria'" a prince of the name of Os- 
bert. This monarch held his court at York, 
then a city of great splendour; but his pas¬ 
sions soon produced fatal convulsions, whii;.’ 
ended in his ruin and\leath. One of those 
noblemen who had costributed th(j moat to 
raise him to the throne was named Earl 
Bruem, Warden of the Northumbrian coasts, 
who had married one of the most beautiful, 
as well as the most virtuous of the ladies of 
the land. In bunting, one day, the king 
stopped to rest and refresa himself aA the 
hpuse of the*earl. The visit l^eing unex¬ 
pected. Braerii was»ab«ent. but' his wife re- 
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ceived lit#' sova'eign with all due couirtesy, 
and cntertainqta Jiim to the best 9 f her 
power. Osbert but ill repaid such conduct, 
and b«;fore he left thfjf^ouse treated her with 
the greatest indignity ancf cruelty. 

As Soon as her hiisRaiid rctumad, thb 
.ia*dy informed him* how she had been in¬ 
sulted and wronged, and Bruern instantly 
tooic means to Avenge her, and to support 
bis own honour. , He was popular and 
powerful in that portion of Northumbria 
called Bernicia, an^i he soon raised the 
whole p^ple of the'district to arms. The 
authority“of Osbert was throryi off; and as 
Bmern himself did not aim at the throne, 
a prince sf the name of Ella was proclaimed 
king by the Bernicians. A fierce civil war 
ensued; but Bruern, resolved to crush tlie 
base prince who\iad committed such a crime 
against hisVwife, set sail for Denmark, and 
allured the princes ^Dfjthat country to the 
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shores of England, by reprd Renting the dis¬ 
tracted state of Northum^ji^a, and the easi¬ 
ness with which great conquests might be 
made, whilt- the peoplt! of the land were en¬ 
gaged in civil contentions. ‘TheSe ’solicita- 
flons were listened'to with j^leasutc; but 
more especially by Ivar ‘and Huba, sons ^ 
the preceding ki«g of penmark, wlios" 

I must now tell you. 


STOKY OF TflE KING OF DENMAKK, AND 
EDMUND, KINO OF EAST ANGtlA. 

I KEALLY do not know what was the exact 
nam^ of this king of Denmark, for we haye got 
a very bad way of changing foreign names, 
riowever, I find him called Lodflbroc by the 
Englbh writers, i'eirg out upon the coast 
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of Dciullarli: but few attendants, r|;- 

Uinunp.^it woup^ appear, fiwm a hkwiung 
party, he ha^ made in a distant part 

«f his dotuinions, he Was caugh^y a storm, 
and driten over to the diores of Englan^ 
•where4ie landedf riearYarmputh, in liorfolk, 
i!hen under the douiinioA of the East Angies. 
The king of that country,, at the time, was 
a brave and amiable young prince, of the 
name o? Edmund; andLodebrochavingbeen 
seized by the wardens of the coast, was 
brought to the press ace of the East-Anglian 
piinoe.«lie treated him, we a’^e told, with 
the greatest kindness, and engaged him in 
the sports of the field, where the Danish 
monarchi excelled the whole court in the 
ancient pastime of falconry. To this supe¬ 
riority is attributed the jealousy of Bern, 
the Saxon kin^s falconer, who seduced the 
Danish prince into a wood, and there bar¬ 
barously ufurdered hiiy.. Tlie crime is said 
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have been discovered the s -g'nity of 
d hog, who wrtehed by h^s master’s dead 

* r ^. 

body for several days, going from time to 
time to tho.nalace for food. The frequent 
^pcarance and di>;appcarantie of the hound, 
oouplcil with thj^ ki.Tg’s prolonged absence, 
induced some of Edmund’s v.ttendant,s fS*' 
follow, and the bpdy was discovered. Far¬ 
ther investigations brought the murder home 
to Bern, who was condemned to be exposed 
upon the sea, without companions or provi¬ 
sions, in the very boat, vhich had brought 
the Dane to the sliorcs of England. It is 
not clear whether, he was drifted by chance 

4 . 

to the coa'st of Denmark, or picked up at 
sea by Danish vessels; but the kir g’s boat 
was recognised by the Danes, and Bern was 
examined as to’ what had become of the 
monarch. In order to screen himself, and 
perhaps to be revenged upon those who had 
punished him, the. murderer declared that 
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Lodebl’o^liadfeeii cast upon the shore pf 
East Anglia, ani there put to death ly tlie 
orders of Edmund The sons of the de¬ 
cease^ prince immediately to|(k arms to 
avenge \heir father’s deatli; and it was pro^ 
hably^t this tiine th&l^thft application erf 
Earl Bruern was Ihade! With one of the 
largest armies which had ever issued forth 
from Denmark, Ivar and Iluba set sail for 
England, with thtij Northumbrian confede¬ 
rate, and landing unexpectedly at the mouth 
of the Humber, they found the whole country 
unprepared for resistance. After overrunning 
with extraordinary rapidity the land to the 
north of the Humber, the Danes marched 
onward towards York. Osbert, in the iiiean- 

> tf 

time made aware of their landing, invited 
Ella to lay aside their feuds, and act against 
the common enemy. Ella agreed, and pro¬ 
mised to lead his army to the support of ]iis 
competitor; but Osberj^ampatient character 
I 2 
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prevented him from profitinj; by tiffs ><a,voui’- 
abic arrangement. IssuipgSforth from York 
before Ella’s arrival, he < met the Danes in 
battle in thf open field, and, after in pbsti-- 
nate and bloody cotitest, was totally defeated, 
losing^his own (Jifo/lit is said, in the retreat. 
York itself fell into die power of the victor^ 
and Ella, marching to the support of Osbert, 
was encountered by the vittorious Danes, 
and likewise defeated and slain. The 
whole of Northumbria now fell into the 
hands of the Danes, v’ho, still unsatisfied, 
pushed their incursions into Mercia, and 
laid the king of that c6untry under contribu¬ 
tion. 

Shortly afterwards, leaving his'ji brother 
Huba in Northumberland, Ivar invaded 
East Anglia, and defeated Edmund in a 
general battle. The English prince was 
taken alive, and then "barbarously murdered 
in presence of the Danish chief.' The Ro- 
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man Catnolic Jiistorians declare that he was 
offered liis life oij, conditloiv of renouilcing 

» <‘i 

his faith, but refused, and was accordingly 
•put to, dc*ath. Upon this story, was made 
a saint‘of the 'iloman CaJiolic church : and 
'his b<*]y, having been ♦carried to Bury, ki 
' Sufibll;, brought '^reat flocks of pilgrims 
thither in after ages. T'le place, with a 
monastery attached, even adopted his name, 
being now knowi^ as St. Edmund’s Bury, 
or Bury St. Edmunds. 

The successes ot the Danes were now 
\'8ry rapid, and overrunning die whole of 
the»Sax 0 n dominions in'England, they de¬ 
feated their enemies in almost every engage¬ 
ment. 

Ethelrcd and his brother Alfred, how¬ 
ever, were not inactiveneither did they 
suffer themselves to be dispirited by the vic¬ 
tories and fierceness of their adversaries. 
In one sTnglc year,/Ethelred fought live 
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pitched battles against thOm, bi{t ■*'in the 
liijt he was carried from .jthe field severely 
wounded, and died shortly after, leaving to 
his brother i^lfred, then in his twenfy-second' 
jear, a throne surrounded Dy dangers, and 
a* kingdom shafejn tJ3>it8 foundati"" 




Nothing could be more difilcult than^the 
situation in which the young prince found 
himself; but he was of a bold, hajiy, and 
resolute disposition, wise in counsel, prompt 
in action, and steady in resolution. It is 
very probable, too, that his early residence 
in Rome, and the education he there received, 
may have enlarged hi^ mind, and 'given him 
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a great r4tore of resources, than was ordk 
narily the lot of S%xon princes. 

With all these advantages, however. King 
Alfred defeated *at Wiltojji within a 
month after his acccssiow; but the loss o^ 
flic Da»es was severe ; < 161 % precediatg vie* 
toriee had bsen bOughf by the death of 
many of their most experienced leaders and 
bravest warriors*; and Alfred, even in defeat, 
succeeded in effect^g a peace with the in¬ 
vaders, and induced them to quit his here¬ 
ditary dominions of vVessox. The King of 
Mercia also purchased a short period of 
tranquillity by valuable presents; but the 
Danes soon forgot their engagements, and, 
receiving large reinforcements from their 
native country, they re-entered Mercia 874, 
overrun the whole country, and forced the 
liing to flee. 

Their numbers were now so increased, 
that they had a great difficulty in procuring 
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^bsistence by the means tliey liitbeito 
bmi^loyed. They accordingly divided their 
forces ; and one body, marching upon North¬ 
umberland^, applied itself to the 6ultivation 
of tlm land. A very large body ‘ entered 
©amlwidgeshire, aiod theiice' pushed their 
incursions into the surrounding parts of the 
country. t 

The peace with Alfred was soon broken; 
and another treaty suceecded, which was as 
ill kept as the firsV^ Exeter was seized 
almost immediately after it was concluded; 
and Alfredj roused to resistance,* notwith¬ 


standing the enfeebled state of hi* covotry, 
collected what forces he could, and besieged 


the Danes in Exeter. A Frisian llefet, which 
he had taken into his pay, blockaded the 
mouth of the EXe, and defeated a Danish 
reinforcement which attempted to sail' up 
thp river. The elements also seemed to fight 
on his side, and a hu \dred and tvventy of the 
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ertemy’S^sITips, irfattempting to reach Exetei^ 
were lost in a tiemendous storm, >Jjich 
occurred upon the coast. The Danes in 
Exetei; We'Ve thus forced to capitujpto. They 
agreed td quit tBe whole of tlie West Saxon. 
territories, an*d never M rethrn to (hem." 
Largs reinforcemeilts arrivinsf, however, 
from Dcnmarh, they re-eiiiercd Wessex in 
the following year, obtained possession of 
Chippenham, and (jpread ,tlltemselves over 
thc^whole face of the co’ihtry. The courage 
of the West Saxons gave way. Most of 
thetil snbaiitted to the conqueror. Num¬ 
bers tod, aSid concealed themselves in woods 
and forests; and Alfred .himself, obliged to 
fly with a^ew devoted friends, soon found 
that even these attendants risked their own 
safety without contributing ‘to his, and dis- 
rnissed them all while he pursued his jour¬ 
ney alone. 

It was at this peridd,. that, disguised in 
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•the habit of a peasant, Alfred \^4i,s»obIigct 
tp take refuge in the hc^vcl of a cow-lievd, 
and to depend upon* the charity of the 
man and l^is wife foi‘ daily bread!; Uncon- 
scious of’Jiis rank, the go’od .volnan cm- 
-ployed her sourcreign in ni'enild ofBocs; and, 
finding him not v'ery skilful lin performing 
them, set him to watch and turn some cakes 
that were baking in the dshes. The king, 
busied with mnny painful thoughts, forgot 
the cakes, and sufK^ed them to burn, ujwn 
which the good w’pman scolded him heartily, 
telling hiiK that ho would be ready enough 
to cat themj tlrough he would not tsjie the 
trouble to turn them. 

Shortly after this, he established himself 

•> *9 

in a small marshy piece of ground, where 
two rivers, called the Parett and the Thoe, 
meet in Somersetshire. This place was dif¬ 
ficult to be got at, on account of the marshes 
and the rivers vplt-clr surrouncled it, having 
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but out' ifarrow path by which it could be nj*- 
pyoached. Here (^Hfred cal’ed sonic c.i Ijis 
most faithful followers to his assistance, and 
built a srtiall fort, whence he cj.rried on a 
system of petty warfare againsr the Dauciv 
In the ncighbouruood, wain. 1 bclicfc, hi* 
real jiamc and statiTni being linown. At the 
end of four months, however, a piece of good 
news drew' him Trom his place of conceal- 
incnt, Iluha, who was no’> la command of 
the Danish troops, aft ,r ravaging a part of 
Wales, entered Devonshire, and attacked 
tlic earl yf that county in Kinv/ith Castle, 
on the banks of the Tan. The earl and 
his friends took the bold resolution of at- 
tempting%to cut their way through the 
enemy; and taking them by surprise, met 
with so much success, that, changing their 
plan, they pursued the first advantage, 
till the whole Danisli army was totally 
routed, Iluba himsdf islain. and the ma- 
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gical standard of the raveli taheii iby the 

yaxons. 

The intelligcnGO of this signal victory 

reached Alf'-ed in his fort, and induced him 

n 

to abandon his retreat. Bci'orc 'aUbmpting 
to assomble aj.- arl-ay, however, Alfred re¬ 
solved to ascertain with his own eyes the 
number and position of the principal body 
of the Danes left in Wessex; and, assuming 
the disguise oI harppr, which character 
he was well calculaii'd to maintain by his 
skill in music, he .,cntered the Danish camp, 
and so ingratiated himself with the soldiery, 
that he was feasted for three days, and, sven 
introduced to then' chief, Guthrum. Ho had 
thus the best means of learning all that he 
desired to know; and, remarkingparticularly, 
that, contrary to their usual habit, the Danes 
I'fld.not encamped upon a hill, but kept the 
open field with very little precaution, ho 
determined at onetj to take advantage of 
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their ro^ligence; and as soon as h'< h*l 
Satisfied himself,land eould get out oi tjic 
camp, he returned to his fort at Etlielingey, 
vrhenee Ife dispatehetf messengors to all the 
Saxon leaders, on whom he thought ho coulcV 
‘depend, beseeching thi'm to meet liim ih 
arms, with a!l the troops they could collect, 
at Brixton, in Selwood I'orest. The day 
appointed for their rendezvous was seven 
weelis after Easter^; and fue Saxon nobles, 
with very great activity , and at the same time 
with very great secrecy, gathered their men 
together from every part of Wessex, and led 
theiMo the spot appointed. T]ie force which 
Alfred thus found collected, was probably 
much gfcater than he had expected; he 
linew that the Danes, believing the Saxon 
resistance to be at an end, were spending 

their time in revelry and merriment; and I'c . 

• 

determined to attack them at once, befere 

• . * 

they were put upon tltei'^guard. Only staying 
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a* Brixton one night, he marched tJ<e next 
(lay to Okeley, and on the following, morn¬ 
ing, advanced upon Eddington, near which 
place the enemy was encamped. The Saxons 
^.were animaied with joy and Hope by the sud¬ 
den r(5>-ap])ear3;.ice their ting, and"by the 
victory lately gained by the Earl of Devon. 
The Danes were lyinginactive at Eddington, 
without any idea whatsoever that an army 
was in the .tg^ainst them, till they saw 
themselves upon thte very point of being 
attacked in their camp. Alfred allowed no 
time for the courage of his own me., to eo'ol, 
or the consternation of the enemy tocjmb- 
side, but attacked them at once, while they 
were yet in confusion and disarrayi' Never¬ 
theless the enemies defended themselves 
with great courage ; but they fought under 
-mveh disadvantage, for not only were they 
in*disarray, but the feelings of superstition, 
which are gcncraHj strong in barbarous 
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nations, were now against them. They ha^l 
formerly placed gfeat confidence in theii' fa¬ 
mous standard of tjic raven, believing that 
they saw (iicbird embrdiderod upon it clap its 
wings, \7heJi they were entering a battle, 
4n whiah the} wore destined, a be victorious* 
Thifj standard, as •! hate before said, had 
been taken, and just in proportion as it had 
inspired them with confidence, did its ab¬ 
sence fill them with dismay fftP’- a bloody 
conflict they were route j in every part of the 
field; an immense number were slain; and 
tho few -.who were left took refuge in a 
ncig,y;)ouring castle, wliicll was immediately 
surrounded by the victorious Saxons. The 
Danes hnJd out here for fourteen days; but 
no succour arriving, tliey at length sur¬ 
rendered,—some say at discretion, which 
means without any conditions or promises of 
safety, some say upon the terms afterwards 
granted to fiiem. Cert^n it is, that Alfred. 
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■vifho had them completely in his power, 
trc"t\cd them with greal^, hmiiaiiity. lie 
offered to Giithrum aiifl his followers the 
choice, either of remdining in England, and 
receiving a lufRciept portion of land for their 
support in E\,st 4iiglia and-Northumber¬ 
land, upon the condition^ of beJng baptized, 
and joining faithfilly their forces with his to 
repel all other incursions : or, of embarking 
immediately,ff>»\,Jjenmark, swearing never to 
re-appear in the isl^ld, and giving hostages 
for the Mfdment of their promise. A great 
number accepted the first ofi'er, Gistli- 
rum, with thirty 'of the chiefs, and i^^reat 
number of the inferior soldiery, adopted 
Christianity and remained; but a puinber of 
others refused to be baptized, and were suf¬ 
fered to embark- in peace for their native 
country. 

For about thirteen years, Alfred enjoyed 
a period of repose^^for, although there were 
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occasiiinll descents of the Danes upon tlje 
(Roasts, they wer# never formidable; and 
the members of •tliat nation settled in 
England^ universally Acknowledged the rule 
of the Saxon iiionaroh, althougl it is not to 
'be supposed thtit they subr.itted weU co»- 
teuted. Alfred, howevdr, wiser than most of 
his ])redecessors, employed the time of peace 
in preparation for war. One of his first cn- 
dcavours was to create a " "t for the pro¬ 
tection of his coasts a;(f.iinst the rovers; and 
he laboured for this purpose with that suc- 
CvSsful perseveranca,which he displayed in 
allAis actions. Ho fortified a great number 
of towns also, and built strong castles, both 
to defcnil the country against incursions, and 
to over-awe the Danes settled in England. 
He took possession of London, too, and 
placed in it his son-in-law, Ethelrcd, be-_ 
stowing upon Mm the title of Earl of Mercia; 
and he seSms, by the piins he took to fortify 
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afid embellisft it, to have foresetto ^Jliat "it 
WoWd one day become Ijlie capital of the 
country. 

All thesc^precautioiis were soon proved tp 
J)o no moil' than ,nccessarj, for this long 
period, of tran^aillity was brought to an end 
in ihe year 89-3. Several bands of Dg,nes 
had quitted the English shores, especially 
from the coast of East Anglia, and, united 
under a falcon » ^ader, named Hastings, had 
ravaged tlic whole ot .^icLow Countries, and 
a part of France. The booty which they col¬ 
lected, we a^e told, was enormous; but their 
desolating progress rendered the. cojviitry 
through which they passed as inhospitable 
to them as to its native inhabitants; and, 
starved out of France and Belgium, they re¬ 
turned to England in the year 893, trusting, 
it would seem, that the Saxons had, duling 
thirteen years of repose, restored the land to 
a state of prosperity,;), for these Bancs, you 
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will rciviark, wen} fond of ploughing with oth w 
iijen’s hands, anditheo reaping the hai'vest 
\Yith the sword. Their armament now con- 
^isted.offliree hundred and thirty, ships, and 
their first ‘desdent was upon fie co.ast of, 
ICent, where 'Jiey seized^ foi'^i.'^callcd Ajiplo* 
dore. rferc tdie grOatesfpart of the invaders 
remained; bu> Hastings, with eighty ships, 
sailed up the Thames, and landed at Milton, 
near which place he entrenc^..A’.iiiniself. The 
invasion had been unexpected; and Alfred 
was at the time in East Anglia, regulating 
th j affaliw of that kingfdom and cf Noithum- 
bcrl*»d. • He instantly tool: arms, however, 
to check the course of the invaders, and 
demandiwg a new oath of allegiance and 
numerous hostages from the Danes of those 
two kingdoms, he marched with all speed 
into Kent, and took up such a position,.as 
to cut off the communication hetween one 
division ofthe Danish forces and the other. 
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He then entrenched himself; and Numerous 
sliJl'foishes tooV place during a great part of 
894. Towards the close of that year, how.- 
ever, the Danish army at Appledofe, Jiaving 
collected a^l the plunder that the 'country 
could" afford, prepared to rfxtend its** opera¬ 
tions, and, abandohing’the ontrenchmenfs 
which had been raised, marclwd out, appa¬ 
rently with the intention of rejoining the 
force under T^as^gs, who, about the same 
time quitted Milton,'«?-nd fortified himself in 
Essex. 

It would seem that the Daacs fiwm 
Appledorc intended to cross the- TfcfTiies 
above London, for they directed their course 
through SuiTey; but their movemc'nts were 
all watched by the eye of Alfred, who met 
them at Farnham, with all the forces he had 
-collgcted, and defeated them with great loss. 
The fugitives fled to "the camp of Hastings ; 
and the English mo laich prepared to pur- 
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sue" theip thither,' and to attack Hastings iiF 
his entrenchment'* He was* diverted 
this purpose, howefer, b" very unph^asant 
tidings„ *Thc Northumbrian Mid East 
Anglian ‘ Danes^ forgetting, as nisual, the 
o'aths thfty had taken, profited'Uy the Sfcon* 
king’s embarrassment, aiid not , only cast off 
the yoke, but <inarched in great force, and 
laid siege to Exeter. To j)rotect the people 
more immediately under hl;J now be¬ 
came Alfred’s great (6jcct, and turning 
rapidly to the west, after, throwing some 
troops inti* London, In* forced the army be- 
siegii*^Ex!etcr to lly. 

In the mean time, Hastings and his troops 
had not Ifccn idlej bpt marching out of 
their entrenchments, they proceeded upon 
one of their usual ravaging expeditions, 
leaviirg the booty they had obtained in, fhe • 
camp, together with tlieir women and 
children, unSer the jfrotJSetion of a strong 
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,'unrd. Intelligoncc of these facts ;Svas irn- 
)ne;’,iatcly conveyed to 'London; and the 
English troops thpre, together with a large 
party of tljo citizens, issued forth secretly, 
and marching towards the Danish camp, 
cut tile guard to ]>icces. riifc whole of the 
Danish stores fell into ttieir hands ; and the 
women, children, and sick became prisoners 
of war. Anijugst the rest was the wife of 
Hastings, t.u.’i t>,'^^of his children; but Alfred 
showed the same moderation in his present 
success wh'ch he had done after the battle of 
Eddington. lie restored the "wife tind 
children of ^he Danish lcadcr, on cwmition 
that he should leave the kingdom, never to 
return, taking with \ura all his ewn imme¬ 
diate followers. 

Several large bodies of Danes, however, 
still,,remained in England, roaming hither 
and thither, and ravaging the country wher¬ 
ever fhey came. Innumerable skirmisTios 
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took pkcc, whidi arc spoken of by .'le oM 
writers under tlio> name of battles. J^ley 
tell iis that Alfi-ed*fought fifty-six pitched 
battles wifti the Danes,*of which e can trace 
very fett. All we know is, tha'^their num¬ 
bers wore, in two' years, •greatly diminMietf, 
both .by the sword, tind fry a pestilence then 
raging, and tlmt at the end'of that time, all 
the Danes who had not obtained lands in 
the country, took to their- sl vy*., and left 
England to rejroso. variety of circum¬ 
stances combined to restore to tire monarch 
the soveroignty of all England, and the first 
use •■iieir he made of tranquillity and 
power, was to re-establish the rule of law 
and to gimrd the poor and low against the 
oppiessiou of the rich and high. It would 
require a long time to give you any notion 
of tlfe laws which were either revived or 
enacted under Alfred; but his exertions to 
restore jui^ce and’ce^iity are vciy evi- 

VOL. I.' L 
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doiit, and Inghly to his honour. He; is said 

to have established the kial by jury—tluat 

is to say, the rule by wbich the guilt or 

innocence of any man accused, is determined, 

by the dec sion o| twelve men of his own 

lank ; but I must tjll you at tiie same time 

that many leq,rncd men liave g.'eatly doubted 

this fact. Alfred was, a great cncouragcr of 

commerce, and all the peaceful arts, and 

under his England may be said to 

have first obtained a merchant navy. He was 

a protector of learning too, which had been 

very much neglected during the ii/ars which 

had preceded his times. He called .o-areat 

number of distinguished men from foreign 

countries to England, and foinnUd several 

colleges for the instruction of youth. He 

himself was one of the most learned men ol 

his own court, and he possessed that happy 

art, which is the characteristic of almost all 
• » 

great men, of so di, iding his tim.i, that every 
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jxJTtion was ustjfully employed to himsetf 
and his suhjccis,* without that bustloyJna 
fatigue, wliicli always attend the active and 
disorderly. You must ail have heard him 
mentioiicd by the name of Alfre^ the Great, 
.which Jic probably deserves better ^thay 
mest of those who ,hav(; obtained the snnie 
distinction, for his wars were dll defensive, 
and his love of peace,''justice, and learning 
afford n better title to the name of Great 
than even his militiyy ahi'i.ies, though cxer- 
ei-ed in a riKhteous cause. 


THE DESCENDANTS 01^ ALFllED. 

Alkued was succeeded by a son, called in 
hisU^ry, Edward the Elder. He was not un¬ 
worthy of inheriting the crown; but imme¬ 
diately after his accession, a comjietitor anwe, 
whose claims must be ifdmitted to hi^vc had 
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!wmu show of justice. Alfred, you wiH recoi¬ 
led' was the youngest of the four sons of 
Ethelwolf, and had succeeded under that 
prince’s wijl upon the death of his brothc^ 
Etheldrcd;',|)ut both his pnedecessprs had 
l^eft children,’'.:nd tne throne ,'vas i|pw dis¬ 
puted by P’ithelward^ the oldest son of Ethel- 
bert, Alfred’s brother. This prince con¬ 
tended, that although' the will of Ethelwolf 
had conveyed the crown to each of 'his sons 
successively, it could not convey it to the 
children of the younger in preference to t'le 
children of-*he elder, and he proceeded to 
assert his title by forte of arms.Tt is hot 
needful to tell you much of the \9ar t’rfjich 
succeeded, as the facts are uninteresting, and 
few of them known. It served, howoirer, to re¬ 
kindle the animosity between the Saxons'and 
the Danes, for to the hereditary enemies of his 
race, Ethelward applied for assistance. ' Nu¬ 
merous battles and skirmishes ensued, which 
are principallj remarkable for tin? part taken 
in them by Ethelfleda (daughter of Alfred, 
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aiid wife of Ethered, Earl of Morciii), who 
socins to have inherited the warlike abjj^ries 
of her fathoi', withoat his love of peace. She 
e.onHTi^nded armies, fought battles, and acted 
not only as hei' brother’s couns-^llor, but as 
•his goeral on ’many •ecasious. Thougli 
supported by the I>ancs* of En?:tand, and by 
a large body af their kindled race from Nor- 
mand}", Itthelward was unsuccessful in his 
attempts, and defeated and slain* in battle. 
Edward pursued the war against the Danes 
during the greater part of hi^reign, and 
siK'oecdiakin bringing.thosc who*had settled 
in I^iptjfhinmberland into a‘greater degree of 
subjection than any of his predecessors had 
been abl* to ofl'ect. Edward died after a 
reign of twenty-four years, leaving an im¬ 
mense number of children by three several 
motlftrs. The son who sueceeded him, 
named Atholstane,was one of the greatest of 
the SaxonVjirinces, but^was not of lawful 
l*2 
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bte’th, his mother Egwina, bcihg a shepherd’s 
daii^'ter. The eldest lawuil son died a few 
days after his father; a nd, it is probable, 
that the hi^h qualities already known in_ 
■■Athelstane ^ade 1;he Saxolis desirous of 
liavin'g him for their king, raihei’thamlidwin, 
his legitimate brother, wlio was i till a youth, 
and gave not milch p'^omise of great abili¬ 
ties. Athelstane had been a favourite with 
his grandfather, Alfred, and with his uncle 
and aunt, Ethercd and Ethclfrcda, who took 

I 

charge of hi <1,education. He had been early 
inured to arms, and instructed in govc.“n- 
meut; and these advantages soon proved, the 
wisdom of the Saxon choice. The new king 
was engaged the greater part of Jiis life in 
wars with the Danes of Northumberiand, 
aided by the king of Scotland, and the AVclsh 
princes ; but the only fact which occurred of 
great interest during his reign, was a battle, 
knowp by the nadiC of the Gll'at Battle, 
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Ni'hich^lastod front the dawn of morning ^11 
nightfall, and in ♦hich Athelstanc comg|t,:te]y 
alefeated the Kiug'of Scotland, and a large 
})ody,pf ftrinccs in alHanco with him. Some 
historians report that Athehtane put to,! 
death •one of his brothers, named Edwin, 
accused of oonsjtifing 'against him, but the 
statement is bounded on no good authority, 
llnfortunately for the country, his reign 
was short, and in 941 he was* succeeded 

lit 

by his brother, Edmund. The country was 
peaceful, the royal authority rejpcctod, and 
e.erythi»g promised a long and happy 
rcigr, had not the extr'eme youtli of the 
monarch, then only eighteen, encouraged 
the Danes to renew the war. Boldly march- 

V * 

irg into Mercia with great force, AiilafT, 
King of the Northumbrian Danes, forced his 
way to Chester, where he was encountered 
by Edmund, with aA inferior army, but 
courage a^ual to his (/>vn, iVftcr a battle, 
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iiirwhich victory remained undecided, a peace 
wasVQoncludcd, which would seem to show 
that the Danes had obtidned some advan¬ 
tage in the combat, ior' the Saxons'certainlj^ 
ijriade great concessions in tlte treaty^ An- 
laflj hewever, bjjprejsed his- ov.n subjects; 
a .partial revolt took place; and Edmund, 
having now gained njore experience, and 
collected a larger force, speedily compelled 
both the kings of North umbevlaud to sub¬ 
mit, and, upon their renewing the war, drove 
them from the islajul. In the civil govern¬ 
ment of his eouiftry, as well as in warlilie 
operations, Edmund displayed manyofjJmse 
qualities which more or less distinguished 
the princes of the race of Alfred ;»Jbut his 
reign was unfortunately eut short by a 
strange incident, which I will now relate. 

One of Edmund’s great objects throughout 
his whole reign had been to put down those 
bands of robbers, which had i’arung up 
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duliii;,': the maiiy civil wars of Englaii'+. 
Ope of ^tliese banlls had be^n headed a 
Saxon—it would afipcarj of noble birth- - 
i> j,ined Leolf, who had been outlawed and 
banishe.l, as a 'jmnishmcnt for his crimes. 
One da)», however, w'hile Kdmund was dftiiiijj 
at I’ticklechin-ch, in Gloucestershire, sur¬ 
rounded by af numbc” of liis nobility, who 
had been invited to celebrate the festival of 
St. Austin with the king, it was discovered 
that Leolf had not only had the impudence 
to intrude himself into t'’e hgH, but was 
actually dhiing at one of the royal tables. 
h’.diRiml, it would appear, wasj;he first who 
remarked him, although there can be no 
doubt thift the king, a*f well as the greater 
part of his nobles, had been indulging in a 
vice very common amongst the Saxons, that 
of drinking too much strong liquor. Ed¬ 
mund immediately ordered tlm intruder {o 
be seized j^iid one “of ^iis sewers, named 
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Leo, attempted to appveli'eiid the -culpVit. 
Tho poor sewcn', however^ was no match foi 
the robber; and his life rvould, in all ])rn- 
bability, have been sacrificed, had .lot 1 
mundhimsJilf started up, and catching Leol) 
by th(; hair of thediead, tnro\^u him down 
ni)on the gi'ound. ‘ Th'c rufSan, liowcver, 
fought to the last, ard thong-';! ovcrj)owcrod 
by the young king, he strueiv a Idow with 
liis dagge’r at that ])rinee which j)ierced his 
heart; and Edmund fell dead upon tlm pros¬ 
trate fonn_of the robber. Sonic authors say 
that Leolf escaped Ib the confusion, bu^ ol 
this we have no certainty. Edniu'uV’ left 
two sons, Edwy and Edgar, who, however, 
were set aside on account of their extreme 
youth, and Edred, Edmund’s next brother, 
was raised to the throne. This prince, 
while health and strength continued,” gave 
tlje greatest promise of virtues and high 
qualities. He not^ only strugj^d success- 
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fii'h' with tlio Danes of Northunibcrland^ 
hut canicd liis ili'ms into Scotland, ctid 
•orccil iMalcolni, the •kin};; of that country, to 
for ])(*ii''e. On a'socond revolt of the 
ni thnmbrians, jiiccoinpanied hy Ticts of the, 
ipossest^ingTijtitudo, I'ldrcd twice invijdtu^ 
ihiir country', compelled them to suhirit, 
aoolished their se])arate royalty altogtsthcr, 
rediu'ed iVorthumberland ro an I'inglish pro¬ 
vince, liljed die t<nvns and fortresses with 
' sixon piarrisous, ai^il appointed an English 
g erno., named Osulf, with the title of 
Itarl In his warlike expc'litiow'r'r however, 
Ed ed ha,• contracted »a disease, whicli iiu- 
j)ai*»d Jbotfi his bodily and mental health, 
lie became superstitious, recluse, and nt^g- 
ligeot of 4lie affairs of jliis kingdom. Diin- 
staifj abbot of Glastonbury, ruled the king, 
got possession of his treasures, usurped his 
poww, and obtained the reputation of a 
saint by the same means whieh have won a 
similar homjjir for more l]ian (Jae-half of trie- 
saints in (Jlie calendar-c-ambition, hypflerisy. 
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(jrectlincss, and daring. The latter jiart of 
tht^ prince’s reign passch in peace, which 
approached to sloth, ,and in tranquillity, 
which bore evil fruits, llis di.s.'aso grew 
upon him'every da}', till at. length his reign 
was^tcrminaled by death, ,at the end of ten 
years from his acet'ssion to the throne. 


EDWY AND ELGTVA. 

EnuED was succeeded by tbe most unhapjty 
of all the Aaxon> princes, Edwy, the eldest 
son of his ’orother Edenund, who oommenjed 
his reign by an attempt far mori!- dajtgv'ous 
and difficult than tbe nqiression of revolt or 
the subjugation of the Danes. T^his was to 
overthrow the monhish j)ower, and to rtMuce 
tbe authority of the clergy within its proj)cr 
limits. Unfortunately this prince, wli,o was 
under seventeen when he came to the throne. 
Was induced 'to st^k these obj^ts more by 
personal than politicfil considerations. At 
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a very jiarly period, he became deeply at> 
tached to his consm Elgiva, jnd rcsolve,'^ to 
marry her. Now, rfceording to the rohis of 
t'*e Rcman-catholie church, cousins arc not 
allowed to marry, except by die express 
]iermisstou ol the jiope ; «but Kdwy resdlved 
to overstep alt obstacles; and llic opposition 
made by the nftniks and priiists only enraged 
him still more against two bodies of men, 
whose evil inlluence had been SlilHcicntly 
apparent under his uncle Edred. St. Dun- 
stan was banished, and his fayoprites dis¬ 
graced ; but a new clei'ical tyrant had started 
up'tta ■Ac p*erson of Odo, Archbishop of Can- 
ti'rbuiy^ That prelate threw every obstacle 
in the way of the kingls marriage, and even 
when the young king was actually united to 
his Elgiva, with unequalled cunning, cruelty, 
and audacity, the brutal archbishop "Watched 
his opportunity, causetf the beautiful queen 
to be seizi^a by a patty *of armed men, and 
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actually branded her in the’ face wifh a hot 
iroV., in order to deface thkt loveliness which 
had first won the king’s'aflection. He then 
sent her into Ireland. As Edwy had already 
shown sotne^ degree of vigour in the pursuit 
of his objects, Odo locainc naturally Uarmed, 
lest he should ho punished for the horrible 
crime he had coiriuiitt'*d, notwithstanding his 
immense power and ecclesiastical position. 
To guard‘himself,it appears, he had recourse 
to another crime. He defamed the cl^a- 
racter of liis sovccign, and by his emissaries 
ho excited'.ill the Danish and Anglian popu¬ 
lation of Great Britain to revolt. 'Thf rebels 
jilaced at their head the king’s vounger 
brother Edgar; and 'scenes of anrirchy and 
confusion took place throughout the whole 
land, which only terminated by Edwy yield¬ 
ing to his brother at least one-half of the 
kingdom. Even then his persecutors were 
not s.atisfied. The persecuted SJgiva con- 
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trivccl to^scapc ft bm the hands of those whp 
detained her.^ ani, assured of the eonst^ant 
affeetion of Ijer liushand, hastened to nyoin 
him. Sli# was intercepted by her enemies, 
however, at GJoucester, and iBimcdiately 
out to death, with cireur.tstance's of pccidiar 
barbadty. Tliere i^ little doubt, it appears, 
that this crime was also committed by the 
orders of Odo. It wa& the last blow to the 
uiifortuiyitc I'hlwy, who never ceased to 
grieve for her he had loved, and dftd shortly 
after of a broken lu-art. 


J'.PGAR AND EkFRlDA. 

Edwy’s brother Edgar, still a mere youth, 
succeccfci to the wholij kingdom. It would 
bo liard to bring a charge of ambition 
against him for heading a revolt when he 
was only thirteen years of age. neverthe¬ 
less there can be no doubt that he showed 
a capacity ^or government Asd a manly 
judgment^at a much earlier periotk than 
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that at which those quah.ties are ,generally 
disj)layed. lie was one! of tho most able 
and prudent of the Saxon kings, and per¬ 
haps he was the firsi, Saxon monarch who 
ever reigried for seventeen .years in perfect 
peace. Thislong period of tranquillity, how¬ 
ever, was owing entirely to hi.s (lons^ant 
state of jjrcparation for war. lie increased 
his licet to an enormous extent, having, we 
are assured, at one time, more than four 
thousand vessels upon ,the sea. llis coasts 
were thus protected from foreign invasion; 
and against.doiUBstic turbulence he guarded 
by keejting’ a large foiicc continuaXy in arms. 
The Kings of Wales, Ireland, afid .fhetJsle 
of Man acknowledged his sway; and such 
was the fear or thcj affection wlvcli he in¬ 
spired in the neighbouring princes, 'that 
eight of them attended his court at Chester, 
and condescended to row his barge down 
the river Dee. Amongst these was Ken¬ 
neth III., King of Scotland; qpd although 
the Scotch historians would faiV persuade 
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US .that^ tfcis act \fas no more than a froli<j, 
it is ve?y uififcultio conceive that, in tlyise' 
tilnes, wlicn very, slight deeds implied 
very seriems acknowledgments, eight sove¬ 
reigns should Imve been found to'perfonn in 
sport, w^iat ndglit be lo6ked upon as au act' 
of su})jection., 

I'ldgar had, other titles , however, to be 
considered as a great prince, lie aj)plied 
liimsclfto reform the adininistratfon of jus¬ 
tice, to put down tlfeft and robbery, and to 
exterminate the wolves, which had multi- 

s'** 

])lied amazingly in J'lnglaud, . and were 
ne^y^as «dctrimental as* the monks. To 
the latter, however, he showed*grcat favour, 
probably,more from prudential considcra- 
tiolTs than from alfection; for, warned by the 
fate of his brother Edwy, he was unwilling 
to smuggle with a body whose arms were 
more to be dreaded tlmn sword or spear, 
and who cosild be restrj*ned ih using them 
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l^y no laws, human or divip-. llc^tlxprefore 
treijted them with the greatest .o.isicfcration, 
and with profuse liberality. If they pos¬ 
sessed no other virtue, they at leaut showed 
gratitude, lor they sung thw praises of the 
1‘ing in season an^’ out of season, .and ob- 
tai.ied for him the character of a "saint, 
when, in truth, be was a very great sinner. 
The very same vices which they attributed 
as enormous crimes to his brother Edwy, 
they mentioned with great complaceney in 
their favourite Edgar. He was, indeed, one 
of the most licentious of the Sa,ifon kings, 
and did a great many wrong acte, of wj^ich 
his marriage furnishes a striking instance. 
He had a favourite of the name .p^ Ethel- 
wold, whom he had greatly honoured find 
promoted; and hearing frequent praises 
of the beauty of Elfrida, daughter ofi the 
Earl of Devonshire, he determined to 
marry her, Vf slit;'was as lovdy as had 
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boon |c|roicnte(f. To ascertain the facj:, 

before*^iie^^ianJie(l lier in marriaije, liav- 
. • • • ' 
ihg no means of seeing her himself, as her 

father befit her in strict retirement, lie dis¬ 
patched Etlndwold, on whose jiidgment he 
could Jepciid, to visif^thc carl upoij tl(^;‘ 
firetence of business. EtheUvold contrived 
to obtain a sjght of the lady, and immedi¬ 
ately fell in love with her himself. Forget¬ 
ting his*duty to the king, an(| thg task with 
which he had been 'entrusted, he demanded 
her hand, obtained her father’s consent, and 
nuHTied jjcr privately, alleging that there 
w^i |jnp(»rtant reasons for keeping their 
union secret. He then returned to the 
court, aiid reported Jhat Elfrifla’s beauty 
h^ b*ccn greatly exaggerated; that the 
earl, her father, being rich, and her por¬ 
tions considerable, her wealth h^d made 
people see graces where they did not 
really exiM. After, h4»ing \hus satisfied 
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t]ie king, and induced tim »o |tjiye np 
yi thoughts of the niatrlaget..-iie |iointed 
out to Edgar that a portion, which was 
of no importance to a monarch, wvould Im 
of very great value to a subject, and ended 
hy asking the king’s leave to mijin-y the 
wealthy heiress. The petitioii was imme¬ 
diately granted, and Ethelwpld’s marriage 
was publicly celebrated; but it was re¬ 
marked that JCthelwold did not bring his 
wife to the court. Rum'ours spread abroad 
that the king had been deceived, and there 
arc always, plenty of people to tell a Igid 
talc of a favourite.- Edgar grew r.usincig,ps; 
and, resolved to convince himself with his 
own eyes, Ife found a pretence fip’ Visiting 
the part of the country where EthelwOid’s 
wife remained. He took the unfortunate 
husband,along with him; and when at sjine 
distance from his house, he intimated his 
intention of 'Jiaying him and bis bride a 
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vicft.. jR^^wold* uflbrts to avert this luv 
vvcjlcomo lunlRtur only served to confinii.the 
king’s suspicions; and he persisted, ot?!y 
aliowiug flis favourite to go forward to warn 
the lad^jf of his* approach. Ethelwold was 
now driten W colifess to» his wife the decck 
he liad practised, afid he besought her ear¬ 
nestly to do aM she c»uld to disguise that 
beauty from the eyes of the king wliieh had 

been the cause of her husband’s ^jreaoh of 

« 

diy;y towards him. He spoke, however, to 
a deceitful, unprincipled, ambitions woman. 
EthelwohWiad undoubtedly behawed ill both 
to'inr »nd to the king; bu’t he was her hus¬ 
band, a^id had she possessed one spark of 
good fe^eliiig or virtue,* she would have en¬ 
deavoured to screen him from the dangers 
to which he had exposed himself. Elfrida 
pronTised to do so, but did not ftillil her 
word. Instead of concealing her beauty, 
she used^\%ry art td jynder ft more daz- 
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ssling; and the effect was |U'ch as ^c.wished 
and anticipate,d. Edgar imih'od'iately per¬ 
ceived the deceit which had been put upon 
him, and resolved to have both gfatificatif n 
and revenge. To conceal 6ie dark designs 
he ilicditatcd, he aflbcted to bfchold' Elfrida 
with indifference, and fode eway after 'his 
visit as if nothing rcrrarkablc' had occurred; 
but not long after, the body of Ethelwold 
was found pierced with a spear ; and it is 
generally asserted that the murder was com- 
initted by, the king’s own hand. With inde¬ 
cent haste, he manned the widow of 'his 
favourite; and the lady, having Sttaified'dic 
end of her ambition, built a nunnery on the 
spot where her first husband’s body had 
been found. 

Elfrida did not long enjoy the dignity of 

queen consort, for Edgar died in 975, a't the 

early age of thirty-two; and his son, Ed- 
^* • o' 

ward II., was raised to the throilh,by the in- 
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lli>en«e«a4cl iniri!;|cs ol' Uunstan, now Arch* 
bisbop ',01 Citiftcrbury. This prince i» said 
to have been an illegitimate son; and F.'bcl- 

♦ I • * 

rej, the son of Elfnda, was at the same time 
a competitor for*the throne. The parties of 
the tvfo %ere very nearly equal, but DunStarf 
brought miraefes to \he aid of his candidate, 
and Edward wlis electwl upon the strength 
of voices and signs from Heaven. Such 
portents, when found in the pagifs of his- 
toiy, arc generally coupled with a glorious 
and successful reign, leadiug tjs to suspect 
that they t»cre manuAjotured afterwards by 
thtP^tlwisiasm of the historian, or the ad- 
niirafiou of the people; ^ but in the case of 
I'.dwarc^, ito .such happy result justified the 
marvels. The young King, who was only 
fourteen years of age when he ascended the 
thron'e, passed the four years that* hp w'as 
permitted to reign without any distinctioii. 
He showe/1 liimself goRtle and kind to all 
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his subjects, and displaji'tsd no rpS9n,tnient ’ 
either to those who had supfaJfi,e(\ his bro¬ 
ther, to that brother himself, or to the step¬ 
mother who had web nigh kindled a civil 
war to exclude him from the succession.. 
On the contrary, he ])aid her every respect; 
and one day, the chase having led him 'nto 
the neighbourhood of Corfu Castle, where 

II h 

Jllfrida resided, he rode up alone to the 
gates to ask after the queen’s health. El- 
frida, whose cruel purpose was probably 
formed in a moment, came out to sp-'ak 
with liimj and presented him with a cup of 
wine to refresh him ‘after the Ohase. The 
unsuspicious prince took it and d'ranjr.; l»Jt in 
the very act he received the blow of a dag¬ 
ger in the back, eithfu- from the Iwnd of the 
queen, or one of her attendants. FeSiing 
himself dangerously wounded, he set spurs 
to his horse, and galloped away ; but .grow¬ 
ing faint, it is supposed, witli loss of blood, 
lie fell fron: his i addle; his fqot caught in 
the siimip, and he\'as thus dragged along 
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till ho (f^icd, rjie horse stojjped opjiositc 
the coftifgi .'5 im old peasant woman; and 
the attendants of Fdfrida having traeled iis 
eotirse hj' the hlotid of the unhappy prince, 
found the corpse in her house, so soile<l 
and torn, ns fioarcelj to be recogiysetlT 
lIiuLr these circiijnstajices, she thought it 
])ossible to conceal the crime she had coni- 
niitted, and slu? caused the body to be 
thrown into a well. The body, however, 
was shortly afterwards discovered; and, us 
tlyi young prince had been a favourite and 
a favourer of the moults, mayy tuarvellous 
stories aro told of the miracles worked by 
hkaflclyw. ' He was made a saint, without 
having shown any signs of sanctity during 
his life ; #nd called a, martyr, though reli¬ 
gion had nothing to do with his death. 


ETIIELDRED. 

llv the base and treacherous murder of 
Edgar, J^’fnda had ov lined a way io the 

VOL. I N 
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throne for her son EtheldrfeJ; anc]* ho was 

accordingly crowned withoufr-'xi^^osition, 

before ho had completed his twelfth year. 

In the many wonderful dispenslltions of 

Providence, we find that ve/y rarely power 
>•* 

oV Wtalth obtained by evil means is r-itended 
by permanent prosperity,'or even a moderate 
share of happiness. b>heldred^ known in his¬ 
tory by the name of the Unready, from the 
feebleness of his character and his inactive 
habits, was one of the weakest, most vicious, 
and most jinfortirnatc of the Saxon princes. 
Nothing that he dit’< prosperech; and his 
crimes were ever followed by speedy rs.S"i- 
bution. Nevertheless, ho commenced his 
reign by an act of real piety. He (honoured 
and interred the dead body of his pre¬ 
decessor; while his mother, driven almost 
insane Ity remorse, huilt monasteries, and 
covered herself all over with little crosses, it 

is said, to prevent the devil getting in at 
a. 
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any poii'.t, akholigh she might have saved 

hersek the irauble, for he had certainly 

obtained entrance long before. The death of 

Fdward was perhaps one of the greatest 

misfortunes to'Etheldred; for he came to 
* ^ 
the throne at so early a jieriod, that thif first 

years of his’ reign were naturally passed 

iindiu' the guidance ef older people; and, 

instead of learning in the commencement of 

life to govern others, ho acquired'a habit of 

% 

sriflering himself to be governed. His sub¬ 
serviency to favourites was .,ne of bis greatest 
fallitigs ; emd intense <!tvaricc, which he dis- 
jtvMyedwhen extremely young, was the source 
of many of his crimes. The only case in 
whichJi# showed great vigour and determi¬ 
nation, were in his disputes with the clergy; 
and it would be strange to find, that one of 
the* weakest princes that ever filled the 
throne of I'Ingland, had power to contend 
with a b^fl^' which hail over-awed his encr- 
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gotic and warlike predecessors, were the fact 
not explained by the indiffercifto of tile pep- 
plc to ecclesiastical affairs. This had been 
])roduccd by the state of suffering and anxio'y 
to which the English had beeii reduced while 
the king was still a minor, through-'thc re¬ 
newed incursions of the' Danes, the great 
scarcity of provisions,* and a sort of plague, 
which swept away thousands of the people. 

The Dalles were encouraged to make fresh 
descents upon the coast of brngland, by the 
youth and incxp*rienoo of the sovereign of 
that countrj, and by the absence cf all pie- 
paration for resistance. Edgar had ,'bcd»in 
975, and Etholdrcd had been crowned in 
978; so that it is very dilBcult to«conceive 
how the enormous fleets and armies col¬ 
lected by the former king, the garrisoned 
forts and’eities, and all the other precautions 
of a great and wise prince, had dwindled 
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(loivii *;o nothiugvautl left tho country in a 
state tthicn hardly admitted of defence, in 
the short siiacc of six j'cars. This tv.is all 
that elaps<!d, however, before the piratical 
incursions of tlTc Northmen were renewed in 
981, wl'cn the Danes made a new dcaceill 
near Southar.ipton.’ It Vould seem that this 
first attempt cn the pa^t of the Danes was a 
mere plundering expedition, or, at most, but 
a trial of tho 1‘lnglish resources, foe the num¬ 
ber of ships engaged was but seven; and, 
after ravaging the country to a short distance 
fr.,m the e;oast, the eiumiy re-cmbarlted and 
sejled ,away. The news they carried to their 
coiuttrymen and companions was well cal¬ 
culated Ui allure other hordes to these shores. 
'They had to picture a country rich from a 
long peace, and inhabitants luxurious and 
nnjfrepared for resistance ; and, conse¬ 
quently, year after year, some new fleet of 
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luarauders paid their unfrii^nJly visits to tli^s 
island, till at length, in '591, th ■ evil ISecanie 
intolerable, and the forces of the Danes more 
formidable than they Had been before. }t 
was now absolutely nccessar} to take means 
of resistance; but, unfoptunately. those 
means were incffeciual; and„in the .fiist 
great battle fought, the English were de¬ 
feated with considerable loss, and their 
leader slain in the field. 

Notwithstanding the voice of experience 
and history, Ethe,Idl ed had recourse to an ex¬ 
pedient which had ahvays proved./atal. Me 
attempted to purchase the forbearttuce,.pf 
those whom he could not conniel to retire ; 
and a large bribe was paid to th^, Danish 
leader, on condition of his immediately qiia- 
ting the land. Of course other bodies of 
Danes immediately followed, in hopes of the 
same rccompenee ; and the very year follow¬ 
ing, p still larger licet appeared upon the 
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shores of iMiglmn'}. It then became necessary, 
to have rccoiirse to arms. A vigorous and 
sagacious j)ian was determined uj)on for iIki 
])■ rj)ose of ;)unishing the invaders, and strik¬ 
ing a wliolesom*) terror into tliose who might 
be disjrt.scd to follow. It wa.s projjoscti to 
collect a veiy large fleet at London, and 
waiting till the Danish rrmament had entered 
some harbour, to blockade him therein, and 
attack tiie enemy both by sea and*land. But 
J'ltheldred had.bcco’me contemptible to his 
subjects, and even his favor rites only waited 
fo- oj«portunity to betray him. Ealfrie, 
Tiijlie .of Mercia, the unworthy son of a 
worthy father, was appointed to command 
one division of the English fleet; but this 
nJkil emah was already in league with the 
enemy, and his first step was to warn the 
DaiTes of the purjioses entertained against 
them. The enemy had' thus time to put to 
sea witl^ tfte loss of only one ship. The 
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English fleet pursued, ahd' engaged .their 
adversaries; but Ealftic witii his oivision 
went over to the foe, and thus saved them 
from total destruction. The expedition, 
however, proved sufficiently disastrous to 
clettfr the Danes from any fresh attempts at 
the' time: but in the j'ears 993 and- 994, 
England was inVaded by twe- royal annics, 
commanded by Swein, King of Denmark, 
and OliiuS, King of Norway, who entered the 
Humber, wintered in Northumberland, and 
then, with a considerable accession of 
strcngtli from the -Nortlmmbri'',n Dat'cs, 
sailed up the Thames and attacked J-ond^n. 
The courage of the citizens, however, saved 
that great city. The Danes were repulsed 
in all their assaults, and then betook them¬ 
selves to ravage the country round. Again 
the weak’ monarch of the Saxons deterifiined 
to bribe the enemy lo desist, and leave him 
at ”jace. Olaus and'Swein agreed, upon 
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tlic'roceijjt of a lai-ge sum of money, to quit 
tlie lan^, and fiovor, citlier by themselves or 
their subjects, to infest it more. Oiaus, 
be lore his departure, visited the King of 
England, was converted to Christianity, and 
r(‘ceive(?‘i)a])tism'. lie tl:en returned to*hi* 
native land, atid kept hi*s word to the letter, 
restraining his subjeetsrwith a vigorous hand, 
which, ])robabIy, had some share in bringing 
about his owu death. Not so,*however, 
S\j’ein, King of Denmark, for the ravages of 
his subjects seem never to have ceased ; but 
it (lOcs 1 ) 1 '»appear by any means' clear that 
E^eldv.ofl ever paid the whole of the money 
which he had promised. Before the coii- 
clusioi^o#the year 1001, they had overrun, 
ravaged, or made themselves masters of, 
many of the south-western counties of Eng¬ 
land* while most of the eastern and Northern 
counties had been plundered, or were pos¬ 
sessed by ttic Danes, and every force ent 
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iagainst them was defeated oi: disperSod. 
Ineapable of vigorous resistance, warting in 
energy, courage, and resources, the King of 
England had once more recourse to a latge 
bribe, and by this means induced the greater 
j'iaif of the invadtAs to leave the ^fingdom. 
Some, however, staid behind, determined to 
obtain an inheritance in a l.aftd more fertile 
than their own ; but they do not appear to 
have been very numerous, and, scattered over 
the kingdom, were not considered dangerops. 
To strcngtlicn Mraself against the rcjjotition 
of attacks from without, howevcr,fEtheldft!d, 
whose first wife, Elgiva, was nov dead, 
sought the hand of the beautiful ^ Emma, 
princess of Nonnandy, and sister oC IJichard, 
Duke of that country. His siiit was acceded 
to; and the marriage accordingly took place, 
allying the King of England to that Danish 
’•ace from which he had suffered so much. 

I I 

The'''princess herself was b^aqfiful and 
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ainkblt', thougli apparently not without am- 

* * ‘ 4 

bitionbut \x.y slioTlly after licr nianiago 
«h event occurred, the consequences of 
wbieli jtoo'A, for the time, the crown from her 
husband’s heutt, and plunged him into a 
sauguinsvy strife-, whicl) Jastcd to the end (t 
his raiserabloi life. * It was determined, by 
whose advice :t is not r.’ory'clcar, to attempt 
a general massacre of the Danes in England; 
and this was carried into effect, a.'ffar as it 
was possible to slaughter a whole nation, 
in the jnonth of November, ,1002. It is 
impossibl ^to suppose ihat the whole of the 
Diines ,yere put to death, and, indeed, we 
know that such was not the case; but still 
there ea» be no doubt that a terrible 
sla&ghter took place, that multitudes of men, 
women, and children, of all ages, were slain 
in th? most barbarous manner, and tliat more 
blood flowed on that horfible 13th of Novem • 
her, than tx'ftr yet wa.? shed in any Chre.'ifin 
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land. Uiihcard-of cruelties, too, Jve ore 
iissurcd, were added, as if tlij Saxojis took 
a pleasure in retaliating at once upon tlie 
Danes all the atrocities which they had copi- 
initted during the two preceding centuries. 
’i'h.,t hithcldred wa,s cognii.ant of -the deed 
before it rvas committed, there can be.liitlo 
or no doubt, althougl- some declare, that the 
massacre took place in consequence of a 
sudden rising of the people, irritated by the 
insolence of their northern guests; and some 
attributed it to the evil counsels of Iluna, 
one of the king’s especial favourijes. 

One of the most distinguishea victims.,of 
Etheldred’s cruelty an<l terror, wasGunilda, 
sister of Swein, King of Denmark, who, 
having married an amiable and accomplis'iied 
nobleman in England, had made that 
country for some years her home. It would 
appear that in the first instance she was 
even by the furious po'pulace; but 
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tlio aoihiiiandcd that no mercy shoiddj 
he sho? n, and, coiiseqncntlii, the children of 
the Danisih princess were murdered before her 
I'a.e, and then she herself was decapitated. 

The rage anil indignation of Swein knew 
no hod’ilds; and the fory act by wHioli 
hitholdred sVOvc to secure his crown was the 
])roxiniate eatlse of his losing it. Equipping 
an immense licet, and storing it with all 
manner of arms and jirovisions, ^^wein set 
sijil for England in the spring of 1003. 
llefore he landed, lie eonttivfgl to corrupt 
the Earl ctf Cornwall,'a Norman* nobleman, 
who siiTered him to disembark his troops 
without impediment; {ind then marching 
througji *1110 land, the King of Denmark 
ravaged everything by the way, and in the 
end, made a furious attack upon Exeter, 
which place being taken with very little 

resistance, the inhabitants wore put to thiv 

• * * * , 

sword, »na the town reduced to , 
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Swein, however, now eame for revenue., {jikI 
not for pillage, and as soon as the- wintiy 
months a])pvoached, he again embarked, and 
set sail for Denmark. Etheldred had Hot 
suffered this expedition to pass )vithout, 
lhaking at least ai> effort to repel'tile inva- 
sioii; but ever weak, imprudeJt, and Unfor¬ 
tunate, afraid to face the Danes himself, and 
surrounded by eowards and traitors, he gave 
the comihand of the army whieh he dc- 
spatehed against Swein to Ealfric, Earl ^of 
Mercia, who had before betrayed him. The 
Saxon army marched to cnccpinter the 
Danes; but ]<’ialfric, feigning sickiH-ss, suf¬ 
fered it to disperse, and ho himself retired, 
leaving Swein to pursue his couMe unmo¬ 
lested. Another traitor of a still deeper dyt^ 
was now rising up to com])lete the ruin of 
the unfortunate king. A man of the name 
of Edric Streon, of low birth and bad cha- 
rai3f«i'- had caught the attention ftiitl won the 
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favBur of,the unhappy prince, lie raised^ 
him rapidly to hondu'rs and dignities, he- 
stowed liis own sister upon him in marriage, 
an-’, ojv the death of liialfric, which occurred 
not long after the invasion of Swein, gave 
him the'dZarldom of Mwia, and the emit- 
inand of the.linglish army. 

A short interval of t anqoillity succeeded 
the departure of the King of Denmark ; but 
the people were terribly oppressed*by anew 
tax, which EtheJdred had been eom]>elled to 
demand by the evil habit of ])urchasing the 
departure ^.of the Danes. This tax, which 
wos called Danegcld or Dane money, 
amounted to twelve pence yearly for every 
hide of la«id. This would seem a small sum 
to He contributed by as much land as would 
support a family ; but you must remember 
that*the value of money was very •different 
in those days, and that twelve pence would 
purchasejnftre than twcfvc shillings 7 .c'uid 
buy now. 
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Swcin returned to I^nglaiid -in tl>e ,ye.ar 
1004, and landed in East Anglia, a distriet 
still thickly peopled with Danes or their de¬ 
scendants ; hut the duke of that pr^vinje, 
though of Danish origin, was one of the few 
it-jhles who were really honest an/- faithful 
to the King of England. rwich- and 
Thetford were taken hy the cEeniy ; but the 
Duke of East Anglia raised an army in 
haste, and atteni])ted to cut off the King ol 
Denmark from the sea. A sanguinary battle 
ensued, and it is clear tha', if the other indjles 
of England had hastened to the (fupport»o! 
the Duke of East Anglia, the Danisji army 
would have been destroyed. As it was, the 
Saxons, though greatly inferior in number, 
kept up the fight for many hours, and were 
not defeated till they had elleeted a great 
slaughtei- of the enemy. 

During nearly ten years from this time 
the, Eavages of the Danes weib incessant 
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At'ti’.nos, aflimilie drove thorn away; at times, 

they n tired to seeuro and enjoy their jdun- 

der; but they constantly returned, pillaging 

and desolating the country from end to end, 

and finding confederates to give them intel- 

ligence,*'i;o favour their ^noveincnts, anfT lo 

frustrate e^se^y plan of opposition to tlieir 

])rogress, in the court, m tiic council, and in 

the family of the unfortunate litheldred. 

Almost all his counsellors and ndldes seem 

ttj liave betrayed him in turn; but at the 

head of these traitors was his brother-in-law, 

oi*son-in-iaw, as somccall him,lMric Streon, 

ti<io h./d obtained a complete mastery over 

the mind of the weak monarch, and used it 

for th(i nfost infamous purposes. In the end, 

towards the year 1013, all the finest provinces 

of England were corajdctcly overrun by the 

enemy; and Etheldrcd, seeing no hope of 

prolraeting the struggle with advantage, rent, 
• .*.*•- 
his wife, and cliildron into ’'Tormandy, .‘>nd 
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followed them shortly afterwards, Icavin^^ 
Swein to pursue his course of conquest to 
the complete subjugation of the land. 

London opened her gates to the vietlb-, 
towards the (md of the same year; and 
sVailn was proclaitncd King of iVngland 
witlmut opjtosition. You will Vat find him, 
indeed, named ahiorigst the ‘kings of this 
country in the books of historians, simj)]y 
bceausc he did not live to bo crowned, 
liaving died suddenly at Gainsborough, in 
1014, iu what planner is not very well known, 
lie had liVed long 'enough, hof.vever, ‘to 
oppress the Saxons by a very sev(?.-c tak, 
which showed thein that some effort was 
necessary to free themselves from tlfe J,Danish 
yoke. The death of Swein revived their 
hopes; and the Saxon nobles agreed to recal 
Kthckl'-ed, and make a great effort for the 
is.ypulsioii of the jnvadors. A depii^iitiou 
■vyjsjs therefore directed to invite the king to 
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rocilrn, and after sondiug over his sou tt 
ascertain the state of the kingdom, the weak 
monarch sailed back to his native country, 
ana found the largest army collected which 
had beenriiised*in England during his reign. 

lie prdhiised tlie refotm of all abnSes^ 

* 

and tile removal of burdensome taxes; and 
with joy and satisfaction tiie Saxon forces 
marched to assail the young King of Den¬ 
mark, in the neighbourhood oT (lains- 
Ixirough. 

AUai^ked nnexpoetedly, a great number of 
the’ Dane;.' were killed, and the* rest, with 
CRnutc,'(heir young king, were forced to jnit 
to sea, carrying with them a number of 
hostages,* which had been previously de¬ 
livered by the Saxons as pledges of their 
submission. These unfortunate men were 
taken round the coast as far as Sandwich, 
\vhere the great but barbarous monarch into 
whose httfius they had fallen, ordered tlmir 
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hands, noses, and ears to be cut'off, audtlien 
set them on shfore. Having perfovnifed this 
cruel act, Canute sailed away for Deinnark, 
for the crown of which country a steug'^lc 
was likely to ensue between himself ^iid his 
/oiifnger brother. His great’powcrs'of lyind, 
however, soon settled that disfjcitc; anil the 
tidings which reachfed him ?rom England 
soon recalled him to the shores of this 
country. Forgetful of all his promises, 
Etheldrcd, as soon as he was freed from the 
])r(!sencc of .dic Danes, overwhelmed his 
])cople with exccssivt"tax?tion, which miftht, 
porbaps,havcbucnborni', though imjx-jtiently, 
had not the crimes of Edric Streon, in which 
the king ])articipatcd, roused univclsa,l indig¬ 
nation against him. 

There were at that time two earls in Eng¬ 
land of Danish extraction, named Morcar 
jipd Sugferth, both holding large gosses- 
^iens, and both distinguished for tbe fidelity 
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with which tli'ey liaJ served the crowti in times 
ol'tlie gieatest difficulty and danger. The es- 
t!ites of these noblmnen becanie an object of 
dedreto Edric and the king; and under ]>re- 
tence of seekiifg their counsel, they were 
iiivcij^lcibto Oxford, and there barbaroflSTy 
murdered, .'riieir followers, after a vain at¬ 
tempt to defct.d or avenge their lords, were 
driven into a church, and burnt with the 
building in which they had tak^n refuge. 
TJic actual poi’petration of this crime is 
generally attributed to l^ld.ic Streon; but 
th« king nvidc himself a participtelor therein, 
b« scizi|’ig the estates of the two earls, and 
(mnlining the young and beautiful widow of 
Sugferth*iu a mointstery. Amongst those 
wTio felt ihdignation at this act was the king’s 
eldest son, Edmund, called Ironside; and, 
visifitig, ajtparently with feelings of compas¬ 
sion, the beautiful AlgitFia, the widow of the 
murdered dtr],he became so captivated, that 
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lie freed her from her imprisdnment, and 
married her without his father s consc'nt. 

The news of these dissensions in England 
encouraged, as I have before told vju, 
Canute (o return, and he landed at Sand- 
wie’ii with a large army, ah6ut a ysar after 
he had sailed away. The force.i pf England, 
however, were sulRcient at tliis time once 
more to have expelled him, had there not 
been treachery in the host. But Edric 
was ever the evil genius of ICtheldrcd ; and 
there seenis to he no doubt that he never 
ceased his treacheroiis intorcoursji witli t’.ic 
Danes. At the head of the forces pf Mu;- 
cia, he commanded an army not inferior to 
that of Prince hldmund, which joined him 
shortly after the arrival of Canute; but 
Edmund soon discovered the practices of 
the traitor, whose design seems to liavc 
been to seize the prince and deliver him to 
file Danish king. Unable to punish the 
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villniu as h./ dcscrvecl, Edmund was oblif'ed^ 
in seU^dofenoi! to scjiarato liis forces foom 
tliose of Edric, who shortly after threw olf 
till' inasli, and o|iciily joined Canute, bring- 
inj,' over forty* shijis to the party of the 
llanos., Edmund still struggled with guy- 
stanf heroism ; but the cowardice of hi.s 
father defeated all his elforts. \ow Ethcl- 
dred' feigned himself siclt, to avoid taking 
an a;'Ov(> jiart in the war; now allbctcd to 
doubt the fidelity of his Saxon subjects, 
aK«l retired froln the army as soon as he 
had joined it. Abandoned by their king, 
tlift Saxor- forces could not be ’kejit toge- 
tl»cr, ail*! after varioiis inctl'ccttial efforts to 
keep the field, Edmund fled to his brother- 
in-law, li'e Earl of Northunibeilaiid, in 
oftler to k'vy an army in the north. Canute, 
however, who was by this time master of a 
great ]iart of the southern and eastern pro¬ 
vinces of England, ]iursued his gallant ad- 
•.r-oar, witjjoiit delay, ahd entered Nortli- 
uiiibcrlaiTd nith an ijnmonso army bi^foii 
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sufficient preparations could Vo m.idc .tor 
rcs'stancc. The Earl of NorthiuViberland 
was lorccd to submit, and Edmund to maho 
his escape across tlii. country to LoncVjn. 
On his arrival, he found hi; weak failicr at 
p'o point of death, and a few after¬ 
wards, Etheldred expired, leaving a kingdom 
overrun with luiemies, an exliaustcd trea¬ 
sury, and a nation in which all hope and 
confidence were lost. 


' EDMUND IRONSIDE. 

l^nMUNo was immediately crowned,jn I,wi¬ 
den by the Archbishop of Canterbury: but a 
number of the English nobles, and' a largo 
body of the clergy, adhered to Canute, whfcso 
jiroclamation as King of England was jier- 
foniicd at Southampton. Canute, howevcr,had 
now avery different opponent from Etheldred." 
■'The courage and-vigour of EdmuiKl-wK'e 
-well-known j and his first eflbrt was to raise 
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tht'vlioki lol’cus of ifl ) kingdom in ordcv 
to drive out ilic Danc^^ ^liilo lie v\as 
thus emjdoycd, at some distaiMo from the 
caijital, Canute marehe<l his army to Lon¬ 
don, and laid* siege to tliat jdacc. The 

cili/.fns, ho\vev(!'r, defeiuk'd their walls ulKii- 

• 

fully, giv'.iifj fimc for Edmund to arrive on 
the t',i|)osite oank of'the Thames, wheius! 
he threw ahundam sui)])lies into the city liy 
water. Canute thou endeavourefl to draw 
h<,s adversary iiavay from the town, in which 
he was successful; hut. the moment that 
hiflmundV forces had retired, the Danish 
ktiig returned and .asstiiled J,ondon once 
more. Again frustrated, he withdrew, and 
uiarclnd*io give his adversary battle; nor 
was Edmund unwilling to risk a gene¬ 
ral engagement. The two armies met at 
sonie distance from London, and’a bloSdy 
battle ensued, which lasted, we are assuro l. 
for two ,dff)'s. Both Saxons and Danes 
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fought with the greatest courSfeO; but '.tne 
scaJo had very nearly been turned in favour 
of the latter by a stratagem of Edric, cal¬ 
culated to throw doubt and constevnation 
amongst Edmund’s troops. ‘ Striking oil' the 
ho4d of a orisonct who greatly icscinbled 
Edmund, he caused it to be ear -ied'on a 
j)olc to the front of Vhe Saxcn lines, .'•ailing 
out to tlic soldiers that their king was killed. 
This deceit at first had some cflect; but 
Edmund, displaying himself to the troojis 
witli his head uncovered, put an end to the 
jianie, and- the battle was renewed with as 
much fury as before. 

In the end, the King of Denmark was obliged 
to withdraw his troops, which wa:3 eflbcted 
during the night. The victory undoubtedly 
remained with Edmund, but it was by no 
means decisive; and Canute, marching Upon 
liondon withhis strength little impaired, again 
laid siqge to that city, for tlie third time dining 
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that yinr. 'The year JOlO’, we arc tokl, saw 
throe affixes ot’tho capital, and five pitched 
■hattles; but the dLlcnninod valour oT the 
Lo'idonets preserved the city, and the eu- 
gagoiuents in tlte field ajipear to have had 
no resiil» upon the can |)aign. On the eye 
of a 'sixth battle, Ednuuid is said to have 
(•lialleng'.d Canute to single combat; but the 
aceortuts of this affair are very doubtful; 
and it is only known that the nobles on both 
jiarts interfi'ring to ])ut a stoji to a struggle 
which scenieil' interminable by means of 
arms, a treaty was entered into, by which 
thfi kingdf.m was divided between the two 
rivals, lidmund obtaining the whole country 
south of the Thames, together with London, 
and a^imrt of Essex, while the whole 
northern •part of the country fell to the 
share of Canute. Tresichery, however, was 
still* at work; and a few months After Jhe 
jiartition of the kingdom, Edmund was 
'.;u..deiod jt Oxford. •There.arc varioiei 
accounts'of the manner of his death, but it 
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scorns gcriorally admitted that it . :as bi'Quglit 
atn at 1))’ tlio treachery oi Ec^.ic Strobii. 


CANUTE. ' 

Cam'te ininiediiitely jjossessed himseil’ of 
llie (erritories of the neeeaseil i^ioiiareh; 
and the two sons of Kdniuiid failin'^' io1*o 
his liands, he sent them to Sweden, with a 
liint to the hing of that country not to l('l 
tliem trouble liiin any more. It is jirohaMe 
that lie w^ns afraid to put them to death in 
England list he should excite the ahlinr- 
renee of the Saxons, lint although Ids im 
sage to the King of Sweden was not to hi' 
misunderstood, that monarch, toufhed with 
the youth and innocence of the twe jirinei .s, 
s))arcd their lives, and sent them for 
education .to the court of Hungary. Ijcre 
the eldest bov, Kdw'ii, died early ; hut the 
second, Kdward, married the sistei ' of -the 
(lueeiUof Hungary, hy ivhoin he had one 
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soil nlid v>vo (]rii;;liiurs. Tliu cliiklvon of 

k., , ■ • 

I'.dmund, liowe er, were not the onlv tnu- 

nelitors wlioin Canute liad to fear, for 

J'.lileldia’d the Unready had left two sons liy 

Jkiinnt, I’rineess of Nonnandy, Alfred anil 

Uihyard," besides two i»‘hers by other llio- 

tilers, of wJftmi we hear litile in hisiory. 

1 nnj'i, howeier, had wisely retreated into 

Noniiandy with her ehildren, and, under the 

jiroteclion of her powerful relatidiis in that 

ejiuntry, was mit ot* the reach of the Danish 

jiriuce, 

('a'nutels first step-., after taWiii' posses- 
itlon of*the southern J'ortion of the hiiif'doni, 
were all directed to secure the jiower he had 
attained? In oriler to ('ive some show of 
justice to his usuriiation, he declared that 
the treaty of ])cacc entered into between 
himself and Ddmuud contained "a stijTula- 
tion for his succession, on the death of that 
prince, Jio the exclusion of the Sax^n one. 
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Edmund’s full brother, Ed*y, Ke^caiised'; 

banished, and snbr'Squently’ mur¬ 
dered. Another Edwy, who was not legi¬ 
timate, seems to have been treBtA!d'>iut)ro 
favourably. 7’o reward those who l^td as¬ 
sisted to raise him Co the throne, ‘and who 
still'possessed great power in‘thei:lan'!. he 
created Turkhil, d nobleman of l)anisiv>'?ft?'^ 
Duke of East Anglia; Eric, another powerful 
leader, Diike of Northumberland; and <'ou- 
firmed Edric Streon in 'all his possession^. 
He then laboured diligently to put an end to 
all fends betfwecn the Saxons and the DanJk, 
and punished with just severity, but base iit’ 
gratitude, many of the Saxon noblemen n ho 

I 

had betrayed the cause of their 'lai,e mo¬ 
narch. Amongst the rest, the traitor Edric 
did not ultimately escape. Ti would appeal 
tha^ for some time, Canute only waited'for 
a pretence, whieh wa's soon afforded him by 
a man'who tfiought himself aboVe ^danger. 
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Oijc .day,’ 4 ^ tlii'»king’s council, Edric ven- 

(• ft'd i^'u))br(iijl liini for not reNYardiiig»i1is 
‘ \ . 
iliiportiiut services as they deserved, and in 

re(?ajiUulaiing lliein, he did not fail to men¬ 
tion tlje nuii'ddl of Edmund. Canute iui- 
iiiodutefy orderld him t»' be seized, declar¬ 
ing'illatjf no\v^’ ad*avowcd the murder 
a!\!jLj'’e.'i ion which InKl ijnly before been 
susiiectetl, he merited instant death. Nei¬ 
ther trial nor reply was permitted; but the 
uyhaopy wretch waS; beheaded at once, and 
th • ’>ody thrown into the Thames. Turk- 
hi*and I'-ic were alsov^hortly tifter banished, 
i)»'' de;^ ■'■ed of their possessions, so that 
Canute found himself possessed of the sole 
iiiiihorjtj»in Eng’and, with the exception of 
.t smifll portion which remained in the 
hands of the British princes. Ilis security 
w"? farther ine.cased by his marriage %ith 

■nma, the w’ow of'Etheldred, who was 

*• * 

tempted ambition to forget the wrongs 
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which her first husband. had sthTered, tend 
sfilSBG the throne of his poweijlul rivof Her 

• I • 

sons, ftowever, still remained in Normandy, 
under the protection of their uncle, miwmfir- 
ing loudly at the marriage settlement qf thei^ 
mother, by which «the successioft to ^ the 
thrOiie of England was sccured.io^ny*chil¬ 
dren she might have 'by Canute. 
lish, however, were pleased with their lot, 
for now, after so many years of suffering and 
warfare, they enjoyed a period of peace ai^d 
prosperity, with'lio dangerous enemies yearly 
ravaging the coasts, or carrying ihloodshfd 
and devastation into the heart of the king¬ 
dom. 

Finding the people of the country content 

i| 

with his dominion, and perfect peace reign¬ 
ing between his Danish and Saxon subjects, 
Canute ventured, in 1019, to visit Denmark, 

where a war had broken out between the 

« < 

Danes“and Swedes. He took*'with him. 
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liowevsr, a Xirge number of the most power¬ 
ful SaAii nolli'ime'n, together with a consi- 
("rcrahlc body of English troops. Airtongst 
the fojmer, was the iaiuous Earl Godwin, 
who, it would sCera, was in command of the 
English'janxiliiTries, an*! he soon had an 
o[)poftunhy,«f disidaying his valour, and 
s’vtl i:i war, rs well u,s his attachment to 
Ganute. The armies of Denmark and 
Sw(?den, after ihts arrival of Canute, ad- 
v^need rajiidly. to (neet each other; and a 
batik’ was immediately expected; but the 
]'>iglish f<j)ces being ^losted apiwrt from the 
Danes Jn the inimediatc vicinity of the 
enemy’s camp, Godwin took advantage of 
the dj^rlMicss of the night to assail the 
S^vvedes, *and utterly roiited their whole 
army without any assistance from the Danes. 
WlTcn Canute rose, he found that he«fead 
gained a great victory v^ith little or no loss; 
and overfltftving with gratitude* he bestowed 
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upon Godwin the Earldom of iAent,. aAd 
ever after treated him wijii the'^eatest 
favour. He made more than one expedfT' 
tion to the north afterwards, and obfailied 
possession of the kingdom ol’Norway.by the 
flight and deposition’ of OlUus, sovereign of 
that* country, who had lost tin .ahoction of 
his subjects by ‘restraining 4heir piralijia^^ 
expeditions in accordance with his promise 
to Ethcldred. In a subsequent attempt to 
recover his crown, Oliiui was'taken and ppt 
to death by the 'Norwegians; after which, for 
many years^ the title of Canute wfts not dis¬ 
puted. 

In the government of England, Canute 
showed great wisdom, justice, and n\odera- 
tion, and the latter part ^ his life brouglit 
to light many high qualities which had not 
bear perceived in his younger days. Ihe 
fierce and savage conqueror, the imperious 
and fiery monarch, became miid, gentle, 
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flfyou*> an.i* pious. He devoted himself to 
promofl peace and goodwill, and to admi- 
ilister equitable justiee to his people, and 
altiiuugh' not only the flattery of his eour- 
tiers, but the •tevyrenco of neighbouring 
princes,, might''well s\{ell his pride and 
pamper Hs .j«anity, his acts and words ■.t'cre 
h'lmblc ; and rn anecdote is related of him, 
which, whether true or false, is remarkable, 
for no one would have ventured “to invent 
itj if it had not bc6n in some degree con¬ 
sistent with the character of the man. He 
was at thig time in possession of4,hrce great 
hingdoijjs, the possession or retention of 
which he owed, in a great measure, to his 
ow n couiage and conduct, and tlie adulation 
o? his courtiers knew no bounds. They 
even ventured to insult his understanding, 
by<Jeclaring that nothing in nature c9ttld 
re.sist his commands. Shortly after, we are 
told Canule ordered his chair to be set 
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beyond high-water mark on thbdJeaeh npar 
Southampton when the tide yv’as floM/fhg, and 
ordered the sea to approach no farthdt. 
The sea treated this order, as may lie ^tip- 
posed, by wetting die monWch’s feet, and 
driving himself and. the flatterers back from 
the'shore. Canute, hovtever, cl'd liot fail to 
give point to thevle^on, by saying, “ Ljg^n 
by this the emptiness of all human power, and 
that the Word of God is alone all powerful.” 
From that moment, ho fs said riever to hs^ve 
worn his crown, ordering it to be placed upon 
the great orueifix at Winchester. 

This king has' been called Capute the 
Great; but it is probable that his conduct 
has been represented in the most ftivpurable 
light, for his historians were monks br priests, 
and we find that Canute was one of the most 
demoted children of the Church of Rome,T,hat 
he built churches and monasteries, endowed 
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reaby Veligious^^rrstitutiOTS, and conferred, 
tlie greatest bepefits upon thp clergy. 


• Canute died at the end of the year 1035, 

0 • • 

leaving three sons, each of an ago to ascend 


the throne. tSc eldest, named Swein, was 


not Jegitftnate, but he Bbtained possession 
of Norway. The second, Harold, called 
Iliwsfoot, froitf his swi^ncss, was the son of 


Canute’s first wife, and was in England at 
tlie time of his father^s death, "the third, 
by Emma o/Nbrraandy, was named Hardi- 
canute, and happened, when t|ho throne be- 
caTne vacant, to be in Benmark. The crown 
ofEnglmd, as I have told you, had been 


promised on Canute’s marriage with Emma 
to any»s(Jh she might have by him; but as 
Harold llarefoot was in England when his 


father died, he seized the crown and Canute’s 
,trea*sures. The Danes naturally* adhered 
to the Danish prince ; l)^t the whole coun- 
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try, south of Thames, bet"g crdwd^d-ifyith 
the Saxons, prepared to assprt the bause of 
the boy who had been bom amongst theni.', 
Harold was proclaimed in the north, Hardi- 
camitc in the south, and the kingdom was 
threatened with a civil war. It wtflild seem, 
however, that some agrecmcnl wa*s made, to 
the effeet that tlic kingdom'’should r<"".ain 
divided ; and the Queen Emma remained at 
Winchester to govern Ilardicanutot’s portion 
till his return, having the faAious Earl God¬ 
win for her gcncwal. 

Some very dark transactions ensued, which 
are little worth the trouble of inquiring ii«lo 
minutely. Harold, it seems, found some 
means to gain the famous Earl Godwin to 
his interests, and laboured with him to make 
himself master of the southern portion of the 
island also; while Hardicanute remained, 
quietly in Denmark, neglecting his Engli.sh 
dominions. The conduct of Queen Emma 
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in rimsw ci;v'ftiiist,‘'.iices is not very clear; but 
certiun'^t is that she invited licr two sons bj' 
iTlhcldred to come over froiu*N'ornniud/, and 
join her in England. Some have supposed 
that sh,e intended to })lace one of them ujxni 
the throm;. llhwcver ijiat may be, the two 
])riiiees, ATfr 4 Nl and Edward,Joyfully returned 
10 tjieir nativt! countiV, and remained for 
some time with I'niima, at the court at Wiu- 
ebester; but Harold, informed, vru are as¬ 
sured, of tluf (|ueen's intrigues by liarl God¬ 
win, and following the advice of that noble- 
irttin, invit 4 ;d them to Jiis court for the pur- 
j^ise of,]iutting theiu to death. Thinking 
to frustrate any evil designs, Emma would 
only sufl'er one of her sons to go; and Alfred 
set out, decomjtanied by about six hundred 
]>ersons. He was intercepted, however, by 
1-ial'l Godwin, the greater part of his attend¬ 
ants slain, after being tortured in the most 
cruel mjfuiter; and the young ]>rince him- 
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self, after iiaving his eycs.pijit oUi,' was,con¬ 
fined in a monastery at Eiy,Vherc Ite died 
Emma and her son Edward fled precipitately 
on hearing of Alfred’s cruel treatmeiit, Vhe 
former taking refuge in Flunders, and tlie 
lattitr returning to [Sonuandy. Sscli is the 
aeeotuit geiKwally given but It\jiuSt toil you 
that many doubtsiarrfentertaiv.ed by learned 
men in regard to every part of this story. If 
Harold really committed this cruel act, be 
did not long enjoy the fi'aits uf Ids crime, for 
be obtained po.iscssioii of the whole king¬ 
dom in 10;17, and dic|l without cliildren in 
April, ID.'l!). 

The throne was open now to the ambition 
of any one of the numerous persons still 
living, who had more or less claims to stnf- 
ceed. llardicanutc, however, was favoured 
by various circumstances, lie was at tins 
time at llruges eonsitlting with his mother as 
to the jwssibility of recovering thi, throtie of 
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^VJesste, ^ifd Wfv are assured the Count of 

I'lanihtrs hiid'jiromisod him the assistance 
• • 

01 a powerful anuamenl to aid his IJanish 

troops, and his ])artiy.ans in l'',nj'land. Tlie 

English were Trieudly to liim as a prince 

born and educTited on atheir own soil; and 

the Dane^s England* saw in him oao of 

thr(f own racj both l^' tl.c fiillicr’s and the 

mother’s side. All, therefore, agreed to eall 

him to the throne, and mcsseitgers were 

ftpnt to Eladdcrs to notify to liim the choice 

of the people. 

Ilardic^nutc at ovee set sail with forty 
Xbips, ^vhieh had ,accompanied him from 
Denmark, and was received by the Engli.sh 
and Pifttcs with enthusiastic acclamations. 
Tfis crublty and oppression, however, soon 
made him odious, and his excesses con¬ 
temptible. The fust indication* which he 
gave of his temjicr, was an order to disinter 
the cotjjsS of his brother, Harold, to efiop 
y 2 
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off tlio hcJiil, and throw t,h<! bofty*int». llj§ 
iiiainos. 'I'he next was the ‘tmjjos'il^oii of 
an exo;bitant tax to pay his Danish troopIS’. 
and fleet. The peojde of Worcester re.sisteVl; 
but an order was iminediatelj' issued by the 
tyrant for Godwin, .Siward,'and lieofric to 
niiirck against that city,' burs, it to the 
ground, and put' thft inliabitants to Jhe 
sword. The town was accordingly burnt, 
after four days’ pillage; but the greater ]>art' 
of the inhabitants esca|)ei 1 to a^i ftland in thp 
Severn, where they remained till the king’s 
anger was appeased, kn only two,instances 
recorded, is there any si^ii of llard,'canutil 
having shown a more jdacable dis])osition; 
and in one instance, if not in the <i)tlier, a 
(lillerent passion was brought into jilay, to 
counteract the violence of his temper. God¬ 
win, i^arl of Kent, had betrayed his cauSe, 
and was generally supposed to have slain 
his'brodicr Alfred; but, nevertheless, we 
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find tlftt u'diis.reign iiu was trusted and 

truate(t*with gfuai, distinetion. There can bo 

no doubt, however, that his jiardon vrtis ob- 

taineckbv immense brflies and presents, one 

tif his.oirerings* to the king having been a 
•* 

bcautiful^mllcy‘painted And gilt, and manned 
with t'onr senre Saxon youths, each ofndiom, 
liesyles a ipiawity of Sllnfr ornaments, and 
sjdendid wea]ions, wore n])on eaeli arm a 
b.aeolet of pure gold weighiiH; sixteen 
ojniecs. ^’.^lrl• (iodwin was merely requireil 
to swear thtit he had no sliaie in the murder 
o# I’rinei^ Alfred, wbieh llardieamiie was 
Wild ejjough to believe: The conduct of 
this monareh towards his half brother, 
I'idwaidfscems to have been more generous. 
'T'his uiffortniiate jirinoc visited Knglaiid, 
the crown of which country rightfully be- 
lo/fgcd to him, not long after Hawlicamite’s 
accession, and was reeCived with the utmost 
kindnejs,’%hich never varied during the Zest 
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of his brfither’s life. Thi>t^ life.**h(fN'eycr, 
was very short, for gluttony'lina drunlftiiness 
were ti'o of the Uane’.s daily habits, and he 
died suddenly at a wedtling feast, in tho tliird' 
year of his reign, not withoiTt suspicion o^ 
poison. 

As-llardicanute Icftno childnin fo dispute 
the crown with tire ifuc of Saxon priijpes, 
the nobility of the realm had to choose be¬ 
tween two^Edwards, the first, sumained the 
Exile, the son of Ediuulul lioilsicJe, whoijp 
title was, pcrhaj/S, the best, and Edward, the 
son of EthcWred the Unready, and-Ennua fif 
Normandy. Edward the Exile, lyiwevc^; 
was residing in Hungary, and had taken no 
part whatsoever in the affairs of Englajid for 
so long a time, that he was nearly forgotten 
by the people of the country. The other 
Edwfird, indeed, possessed none of fiie 
qualities of a great'king. He was weak) 
timid, artd priest-ridden, somewhdt covetous. 
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anjl flotVdfry iysgt. Ilis’first iiiipulse on 
heiiri'njf of tin? cicvatioii olfercd liini was to 
Ijy to Nonuainly; but unesjuicUnl pri^iosals 
frofn one in whom ^le greatest power in 
I'higlantl had iBng centred, induced him to 
remain. •Godwin, Eari^f Kent, was one of 
tlie most f ninirhabie men of his day. It'ave, 
boI(^ ehxpientf skilful,'active, he had many 
of those ((ualities which distinguish the 
•ytaitest of the Saxon |)rinces. It is true, that 
li^i was artfifl, nnscfti])ulous, cruel, and that 

on oni' occasion, he had shown himself trea- 

♦ .* 

chcroiis ajfo ; but in an age ol traitors it was 
itire to Jlnd a man who •had only betrayed 
his trust once in life, lie was the most 
wealt^«of the English nobles, and by his 
services‘to the crown during the reigns of 
Ganutt and Harold lliirefoot, he had ob- 
tafbed the Earldoms of Sussex and Swrey, 
we are told, as well as tlu; Dukedom of Wes¬ 
sex, and llistly, the office of High tneasufer. 
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This powerful noble then.ai^ced to c^po^,c 
the cause of Edward, upon ccniditioif of his 
marrywg his daughter Editha. In 
young lady was united the blood cf the" 
Saxons and the Danes, and 'she was, ,uiorc;‘ 
over, learned, beautihil, virtuous, and gentle. 
She r,cem8 to have obtained Mie ^ove, and 
not only the lovey blit the cstscni of all wiio 
knew her, so that her amiable virtues, con¬ 
trasted witii the worst qualities of her fat.heey 
gave rise to a Latin proverb, vthich has beqn 
translated, “ Asthe thorn gives birth to the 
rose, so did Godwin ghe birth to Edith.” *’ 
Edward willingly oonsented to tli<; tcnnS 
imposed; and as soon as his consent was 
obtained, Godwin called a general asstjmbly 
of tlie nation, in which his cloquchce and 
skill so far prevailed, that Edward was 
eleettrd with perfect unanimity. Some His¬ 
torians say, that no Danes were admitted to 
this assembly, and that vigorou8*'and cruel 
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jpeasil'esVereJjiken for driving the greater 
part oFthem'ffotifthe land, and putting the 

rest to death. Such a thing, however, was 

# • • \ 

‘impossible. The Danes possessed one half 
*pf England; vtcre nearly, if not quite, as 
nunierotft as \he Saxons; and tlic very 
attempt fo Jestro^ or drive them forth by 
viojjnit meansiwould l?av« produced a civil 
war, which we should have heard much more 
history. The Saxons, it is*true, were 
now the jSl’cdomiflant party. The Danes 
were withbut any eminent lender; some 
<%itrages jvere committed upon 4 hcm by the 
people, arid insults rteiie offered to them 
which they dared not revenge, and were not 
inclii^chto endure. Many, under these cir- 
cumstaitces, quitted the land; and the re¬ 
sumption of alt grants from the crown, made 
b^ the Danish kings, drove otfiers^orth, 
impoverished, to sccC wealth in distant 
countries.* Those who remained, submitted; 
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ttiid it is ■’one of the inost^nnoas 

history, that from tliat tim6“tve hear io more 

nienti»n of the Danes in England; and tITc 
/ • • 4 . 

two nations of Saxons and Danes scumi to 


have been completely mixed together, amj 
all distinction forgotten. 

As long ns it was posslbl rtfter his coro¬ 
nation, Edward deferred his •marriage .with 


Editha; but Godwin was too jiowerful to be 


trilled with, and the espousals at last fe-slv 
place. It proved childless,'however; at^ 
the imirriagt! was by no means a'liapjty one. 
The whole of iMlwnrd’s reign jiliows no¬ 


thing but vaeillatioh Mbd inconsistenvy. lib 
ill-treated his wife; he pillaged his mother ■, 
ho was, during tlie greater part of !?is,exist- 
ence, the slave of Earl Gedwin, thid only 
made a faint resistance to the jtower of that 
noblesnanjwhen supported by the Earl*o'", 
Northumberland, or* the Earl of Mercia. 
Ills court was crowded with Nbrnjans, to 
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, iktiidlhc Hh(iw"<t (he (j;reatest favour, in con-^ 
[fuluraWnii of^tji’e benefits which he had 

'f . * . . 

ti-eeived from them during his exile; and a 
riionk* of Normandy, named Robert, was 
oiflde (first ni^io|> of London, and then 
Arj|ihsslit»|> of f'antcrbwy. This raised the 
•l•^l^on^y of ^ic Saxon nobles to the highest 
(icg.i f, and, “'it wonhJ appear, hurried on 
(b;;!'.'. ill to arts which brought him to the 
o... \ of rtiiji. h'.iislaee. Count oflloulogne, 
'4.10 had niaiTied Goda, Edward’s sister, 
•anie over lo England, to visit hi; brother- 
'Pf-law '>1,1(1,. year 1050 ; but,’as he tvas 
retuni' • I lis own chuntry, a quarrel took 
plaei -i I er between his attendants and 
the ta-hspeop''j, in w.iich nineteen of the 
one, anfi iwenP(> of the other, were slain. 
Eustace made his escape with difficulty; and, 
seeking Edward’s court, made to (hat ^inco 
a party representation of what had occurred. 
Edwarj IrcHeved him impUciUy ; ond, en 


voi.. r. 


R 
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raged at the insult offered to liisinefr. op& 
nexion, he ordered Godwilt-^o'inarcliragainlt 
the tqwn, and inflict.a severe punishm'eht- 
upon its population. "Grodwin refused? afieg^ 
ing, truly, that people sHbuld be, heard 
before they are cop^emned*; and> pointing 
out that, as Earl of *Kent, he v’^s'bbliged to 
defend, rather than* persecute, the men of 
that county. The king was very much 
enraged eft this reply, and expressed 
with great heat; but Gcdwin-pitid no atteji- 
tion to the raC'narch’s wrath, and marched 

• f 

his troops.into Herefordshire, iji order tto 
protect that county ■from the ravage^i of the 
Welsh. Edward's anger was now at its 
height; the Normans, to whom Godvyn was 
a declared enemy, fanningsihe spark into *6, 
flame. He instantly sent for Leofric and 
Siwtfid, and endeavoured to persuade thfem 
and others of the* nobles to assist him 
stfenucwsly with all their force# in chas- 
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iging ^he *' disobedient earl. Thd attitude 
assumed by Gf?idwin, however, on hearing of 
th'dse transactions, '^as so menacing, his 
poweRSo great, and so strong his hold upon 
the affections of the people, that the English 
nobility wisely dissuaded the king from any 
violent meawres; and a hollow so't of 
reconciliation i^as effected between Edward 
and his too powerful subject. Means, how- 
were devised to entrap the earl. A 
gjjeat council was summoned to meet at 
London, in'September; and Godwin and his 
sens were^ summoned to appear, before the 
aissemb^. But the earl and his children 
deurnded hostages for their personal safety, 
whicl^^sang refused, they neglected to come; 
Snd the •council •proceeded to try and con¬ 
demn them in their absence. Swein, the 
ealfl’s eldest son, who had committed %iany 
acts of violence, was outlawed with some sort 
of justice ;^nd Godwin and his*other«hildfen 
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were commanded instantly tO •^feureen^e'^ 
themselves, or to quit the-hiligdotnPWithiir 
five days. Godwin did not choose, howevt-r, 
to trust himself in the^ands of his'bne.mites ;• 
and as Edward had seduced or bribed 

.r ' 

several of his supporters, so ■that feis power 
was ^omewhat weah^nedyhe ahaii!<lone'd the 
kingdom, and p%ssM over <into Flanders 

m 

with three of his sons, Swein, Gurth, and 
Tosti. Harold and Leofwin took refugelh 
Ireland. Not contentedewith th'ese proceed¬ 
ings, for which there was some plea, Edward 
showed tht^t there w£^s a rancorous spiijt 

busy in his heart, by persecuting his innoi 
* 0 

cent vrife, Editha, on account of her relation¬ 
ship to Godwin. He drove her .fioin his 
court, and shut her up in a nunnary. Alt 
the estates of Godwin and his sons were 
confieoated, all their offices taken fi'om tham, 
and conferred upon* others; but the ruin 
which the king sou^t to infiict, v^as averted 
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, jroHJ Jjro'c.VjJn pd his family partiy, at least, 
iy EJ^ard’s*9wn acts. A number of the 
oiiices which had l^een held by Godwin’s 
sons were bestowed upon the Normans, to 
•the exclusion ^)f the Anglo-Saxon nobility, 
and the *of the banished earl rapidly 
gained |rci«nd in England during his 
absence. 

In the meantime, the court of England was 
ealjyened by the arrival of William, Duke 
(jf Normandy,»whose predecessors had shown 
much kindness to Edward during the period 
«f his eijjle. Whali passed batween them 
4 s litU^known; but we are assured by one 
who was at the court at the time, that nothing 
was ^id in regard to the succession of the 
crown. • After being splendidly entertained 
for some time, William returned to Nor- 
ufiindy; but his presence in Englaifll, and 
the favour with which *lie was received, did 
not sme*to regain for lidwa?d the<affe<Aion 
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of the S»xons. Justly pr ui^u<rtiyj| tijett 
thought fit lo suppose that ^»clwin‘vf&.s sup 
fering in their fiehalf, and the earl did fiot 
fail to take advantag^ of this diSpo^itibn. 

Befriended by the Earl of Handers, whosa 

* * 

daughter was marrie^ to the eta^’s s^n, Tosti, 
Godwin collected a fleet and arpij\ and pre¬ 
pared to return fa Miis natiye country in 

• 

hostile guise. Harold also brought a num¬ 
ber of ships from Ireland, and prepared to 
unite with his father in r descent upon the 
English coast. But Edward was not behind¬ 
hand in prepar&tion; for, knowing well Go(V 
win’s energetic disposition, he had prepared 
a superior fleet to check any attempt he might 
make, and placed it under the c^nteand 
jf two Norman noblemen, named Randulplf 
jr Ralph, and Odda, Godwin now prac- 

ased « sti;ptagem, which proved eminenBy 

* 

successful. As soon’>as he found that the 
sing’s fleet w&s at ^ea, he affected “to fly 
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•fr<}m it, ujid to aljandon his exp«dition. It 

I* * • ' <• >.j 

prdl^able tha| he knew that, great disaffec- ■ 
tiVH existed in the English* fleet, and that it 
mdst.speedily retire ft) recruit. Such, at all 
events, proved* to be the case; and as soon 
as the egrl iid iniini^tion that the king’s 
ships ha(¥T%enter3d the Thames, and that 
the greater p^ of the orejvs were dispersed, 
he put to sea again, folio wed the enemy up the 
same river, and approached London, where 
Edward lay .with, his army. The king 
showed more determination on this occasion 

a 

than he usually displjiyed. He,was anxious 
fto put himself at the head of his troops, and 
to risk all upon a general battle j but the 
Saxofi gobies in the king’s council took no 
tnterestin Edward’s cause. They interposed 
to spare the eflusion of blood, and recom¬ 
mended that a negotiation shouldjje ewtered 
into for the purpose'of terminating the 
quarrel. £dward, insfigatedf by the Nor- 
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^mans, showed little inclination so^^Io hjpmbl^ 
*himself before a subject; Ij^ Godwin, ai*. 
artfnl as he was bold, i^moothed the way % 
sending submissive messages, and assunng 
the king that he only ventured to appear iii 
arms, in order to justify his ctiS^ot without 
running that personal risk front hib enemies 
which he had reason'to apprehend. A nego¬ 
tiation ensued, which ended in a peace, 
entirely to'the advantage of Godwin, jybo. 
supported by the Saxons tkrdhghout tl^e 
realm, maj' be said to have dictated the terms, 
The earl and Iris sons were to bj receive* 
into favour again, to recover all their^estatea^ 
posts, and offices. Editha was to be recalled 
to her husband’s court; and the oniy^stipu- 
lation at all favourable to Edward was, that 
one of the sons and one of the grandsons of 
Godvrt'n were to be given as hostages for die 
earl’s good behaviohr. But Godwin took 
cartj to add a condition, which he l«iew would 
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I'ajEe %is :, j)ftpulauty higher than •ever. He 
^Jemii^hed, arfd, received a promise, that all* 
Norman favourites, besides being strip- 
peel <$ the 'places the}' had obtained, should 
4 )e banished hsm the kingdom. The general 
council nation willingly ratified this 

treaty, solemnly "pronounced Godwin 

and his sons* innocent of the crimes with 
which they had been charged. Thus he who 
but. a few months before had been driven 
forth into eiih, cane backtriumplA«t, vrith- 
out striking a blow. 

« It is to^be remarked, however, that Swein, 
ihe earPs eldest son, was already dead, other¬ 
wise the great council could not well have 
pronounced the children of Godwin guilt¬ 
less, as this crimes were but too susceptible 
of proof. 

All the Normans in England fled #kh the 
utmost precipitation upon the conclusion of 
this treaty, and amongst thd resV Bohert, 
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Archbishop of Canterbury, who t^k ^efug^ 
at Jumieges, one who had laifi^ured-l^fd t(/ 
raise up dissensions between the king alid. 

c 4i t: Vi 

his Saxon subjects. ■> 

Godwin was by this time ftir advanped in’ 
life, and he did not ^,6ng surW<^<he reco¬ 
very <jf his great power. He ditsd suddenly, 
as he was sitting ot '‘dinner with the kjpg; 
and all sorts of improbable stories were 
circulated *as to the manner of his dsatli, 
which p#tfbably occurred from ifalftral causeg. 
He was succeeded in his estates, honours, 
and offices by Harold,.now his ^dest sotf, 
a man undoubtedly of very great ability} 
in some respects, indeed, superior to his 
father, but perhaps less oircnmspec}. and 
artful. With Godwin’s power he inherited 
his ambition j but he was more gentle in 
mannfr, more pure and unspotted in edh- 
duct, without being iSss firm, energedc, and 
active. ‘His o'bject was now the (frown, and 
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i}e.te.|>oui-3(f to obtain it, as the successor of 
SdwsjP^, by ^^tle and pacific -rather than by 
Niblent means He .treated the king himself 
■with the ^eatest deference and respect; but at 
•the same time lie showed that he possessed 
the military ;J{ilrit of hisirace in an expedition 
against tne Welsh, who had made an^.irrup- 
tion into He»efordshii*e, excited by Alfgar, 
son of the famous Leofric, Duke of Mercia. 
Haj-^ld had married Alfgar’s sister; but no 
fjj’eat cordieJitj- ej^ttc^etween th^htothers- 
in-law; and, of a restless, turbulent disposi¬ 
tion, Alfj^r plotted,with the Welsh, was 
detected, and condemned to banishment. 
He took refuge at the court of Griffith, the 
Welsp prince, and soon incited him to in¬ 
vade England. They were, in the first in¬ 
stance, opposed by the Earl of Hereford, 
■whom they totally defeated; but Harold, 
raising troops in his o-vfh governments, with¬ 
out waiting, it appears) Ibr the* commands of 
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the king, encountered the inr:aaers ae mejr 
were marching on .in triuiijiphi jpa?* thei? 
forces (to the rout, and drove them '^ach 
into Wales. . He then, with the mbst*gene- 
rous and kindly spirit, interceded for,Alfgar> 
nor ever ceased tiK he hacT^^ined .,his 
pardofp, and the restoration ^ his estates 
and honours. HiS popularity %nd his power 
still increased; and the death of Siward, Earl 
of Northumberland, affor^d an opportemity 
of still'^rther aggrandizing fiis“fami]y, fey 
obtaining,the government of that important 
district for his brother ■^Tosti, witfewhom Hfe 
was then on terms of gr^at affection Eas'c 
Anglia he obtained for himself; and the suc¬ 
cession to Mercia, upon the death ofH^ofric, 

4 

for Alfgar, that nobleman’s son, Viotwith- 

standing the strong disinclination of the 

king. His liberality, his courtesy, his high 

and noble bearing, \is talents, both as a 
* * * 

pontici(fn and a warrior, gaineu him the 
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love" iad Ihe «psp6ct of all the l^axon race; 
.fend i^Trard s^w him n.ot oply daily increas- 
in^.in power—to which result he himself un- 
willingly contributed—^but winning more and 
more t(ie affeelions of all men, by means 
which heV,al&’ neither ^ensure nor prevent. 
The king’l hatred to the race of G^win 
howpver, wasSiot extinct. * He saw Harold’s 
ambition, and perceived clearly that th< 
peo^e were prepared to choose him fo; 
their king on *the throne becoming\acant 
He wavered for some time in regard to hii 
(^vn conduct, ooctisionally seemihg disposes 
ft) nonjnate Williajn of Normandy as hi 
successor ; at other times inclining to reca 
£dward*the Exile, son of Edmund Ironside 
Tn order*to place him upon the throne. Hii 
sole object seems to have been to excludi 
HTirold; and as the title of Edwa^ thi 
Exile was even better than his own, as h 
was anJSil^lish prince of the blooU royal 
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fbom upon the soil, he' trusted thii’t--the 
Saxons would unite in obeying hito, amS, 
willingly accept the prince as his succes^r. 

r f ♦ * 

This expectation at length decided his con¬ 
duct ; and he despatched ‘messengers t<5 
the court of Hungai^', to cairE(^Ward back 
to histfUative shores. That pftnee joyfully 
acceded, and retrftmed to England in 1 / 157 , 
from which he had been forty years an 
exile, bringing with him his son, kno^ in 
histor^^ Edgar AtheRng. ‘'Tlie unfortu¬ 
nate Edward, however, died witBin a month 


after his arrival; and his son, stjjl a youth, 
and with few traces of, activity or^ geniu#, 
proved no obstacle in the way of Harold. 

* C. 

One of the most extraordinary ineideftti in the 
life of this great and unfortunate man fol¬ 


lowed shortly after; and I must tell you fairly 
that t^ whole transaction is so dark and m^s- 


terious, that the motives of the parties have 
ne^er b^en discovered, northeir cdhdpt fully 
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^xplsJneA' ’ijaroid on a sudden fesolved to 
visit aJS^d conlbr with William-Duke of Nor- 

, IS ^ • 

inftndy. It is hardly possible to suppose 
that a min, possessed of so many sources 
t)finfo^rmation,tra8 ignorant thatEdward had 
some inottnatidn to place the Duke of Nor¬ 
mandy on’ tlfe thifene of England; nor can 
it he conceived that 'Wiliiam did not per¬ 
ceive Harold’s ambitious pretensions to the 
crovqj. . The motive assigned for die Saxon’s 
vjsit to the ’Nfermau—namely, to SiS^in the 
release of his hrotlicr and llis nephew, who 
iiad been ^iven to Edward as hostages for 
Crodwiifs good behaviour and sent into 
Normandy, is not sufficient to account for 
the vi|if^ for the negotiation could have been 
carried on just as well by deputy. How¬ 
ever that may be, Harold determined to 
ccjnfer with WiUiam in person, andifet out 
with a large retinue for^Eouen. His voyage 
jvas npt a^very prosperous one, for he was 
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driven by 'stress of weather into iJne o£. 
ports of the Count of Ponthifeu, a, JEstrict 
which at that time comprised the gre^i; 
part of the country lyiVig between Ihe^eine 
and the Somme, two great risers in France? 
He was there seized^ hnd det{i,lne(^as a pri¬ 
soner^ by the.coun^, but fou»d*mean8 to 
communicate his fituation to JVilliam Duke 
of Normandy, who immediately insisted 
upon the< count setting him at lil^rty. 
HaroliiKhen was recei’ed WiiBi kindness 
and distinction 'by William, and* many con¬ 
ferences took place betjieen them.^ I shouM 
be only deceiving you if I pretended to teli 
you what they said to each other; for, 
although old historians have written ^ great 
deal about it^ no one seems to have beef 
rightly informed. Some say that William 
inforid^d his guest, that it was the intention 
of Edward to appoint him, the Duke of 
Noyrmandy, Us successor in the^tlnone of 
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aiuil thftf He endeavouTed to gaiij 
the ^^at ^axon to his intelests, warning 
hil^ at the same time of all the daggers to 
which he' would expose himself if he, Harold, 
httemgted to leize the crown. They add 
that Haltold, ^finding himself in William’s 
power, proiJiscd *eveijthing that Im could 
demand, and*took aii oath to assist William 
to the utmost of his power. Others, how¬ 
ever, differ from this account alto|;ether, and 
(Jeclare th 8 t*Harc 4 d was actually\Jetained 
as a prisoifer, till he made’ pronyses which 
Were of li^fle value, a« they were«given imder 
bompu^ion. In s^ort, there is' a mystery 
in the whole transaction which has never 
been* clearly explained, and all that we 
know is, that Harold did visit Normandy, 
and that he returned thence loaded with 
ptesents, ■ and accompanied by his jiephew, 
who had been one of^^the hostages. The 
other,^Vitliam still kept at his cou^t; b^t it 

I 2 
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would seem he promised‘Hargijd i&S hU 
daughters in marriage. 

Whatever Harold had promised in Sjo 
dangerous situation in which he hfe placed' 
himself, there can be no douBt that,, ^fter h^- 
returned to- England, he tlbon^d with 
donbl^diligenee to secufe his* own succes¬ 
sion to the throne. ' Fortune seeme^, to 
favour him in all respects. King Edward 
took no measures to insure the crow;j for 
WilliajS^and, indeed, I have*i&any doubts 
whether Edward ever promised him any- 

t 

thing of the ktnd. In*the meantjpie, in thn 
year 1064; the Welsh being once jpdre lit 
arms against the English, Harold called to 
his assistance his brother Tosti, •Ef.rl of 
Nortliumberland, and invaded Wales. His 
expedition was so skilfully planned, and so 
vigorcifiglp executed, that the Welsh, aflbr 
being defeated in several places, resolved 
to ^ethtone !heir king, Griffith,* wjp) had 
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instigjJitor of the ^ar, and to 

luhnfO^r^ljr to the Saxcms. In order ' 
5 ^-■ • 

m^rd'^HejetHallj' to appease the victor, they 
sjtijc^ o!F. their own king’s head and sent it 
' togfether with the gilded stem of 
^.s.'^arge* The people of the 
to the j^nglish and 
their .cppq(ue«br,' and tla^old returned, with 


his p'^tilarity and renown ^eatly increased. 
A t^ore painful task was before'him j but if 
po facts of ihiport rnce have bee^lipt back 
by historians, the result shows a high and 
^enerou^ sense of«what-wt(s •right, which 
place^his character in the finest point of 
view. 

sto this period, his brother Tosti and 
himself had lived on terms of the greatest 
amity, and the former owed to Harold’s 
influence the Earldom' of Northumberland. 
But Tosti was a violent, crael, and tyran- 
jjiciiLm A, with few of Harold’s good yualU 
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ties. Hisfrule over thi* N6rtM'mljli^S tetd 

** ' ■ f:- 

been so sevei'e, and he had ,coi>jmittS5d s« 


many acts of injustice and oppressioi^ that 
the people broke out into actual revolt to¬ 


wards the end of the year t064, killed a 
number of Tosti’s retainers, and dfove, lyift 

out of Northumberland. Tosti*hastened to 

V • ■ 

the king, told hisiown story, “and induced 


Edward at once to upholdhis cause. Harold 


was commlln^cd to lead all the foree» he 
could into North uJnberland to chas« 


tise the pepple of that district, and to restore 
his brother t© power. Harold shoifred every* 
readiness to obey; but pn the frontiers oS 
the province, he was met by a peaceable 
deputation from the Northumbrian?, rwho 
laid before him a clear statement 'of the 


evils th^ had suffered under his brother, 
assured him of their fidelity and obedi* 
ence to the king, and*besought him to lay 
asidei^ th^ interests of his family,*'and in- 
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>uiem «fit| tbeir moi^rch. But 
jjt thi! sa^^ime they intimated that the^ 

.weuld nbt agmn receive Tosti on any terms, 

*■ 0 # 
and Qithhr die in arms than submit to one 

■who had so oraclly oppressed them. Harold 

gause'd i% his advanc#,^nd, convinced of the 

justice of their cosiplamt, sei;t more accurate 

infonnatioD d the facts tj Edward, 4vith an 

entreaty that he would pardon the ^ North- 

umlgians, and name Morcar—the sou of 

Alfgar, Dulte'-of Mercia—whom t^Nlijgrthum- 

brians had already chosen as their leader, 

*0 be Earl of Northumberlanjjl in Tosti’s 

jdace. A favourable answer was jmme- 

diately received, and while Tosti fled, en- 

ragej, into Flanders, Harold returned, having 

‘acquirad a new hold upon the afiections of 

the people, by his equitable dealings in a 

Base where the interests of his.ovJb family 

were concerned. 

Shortly after this'transfictiop, Hju'old 
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married E^lgiva, the sjstir of ^s/fK'l^Ivipvoai!, 
llind thus strengthened himself, jOy^S n'efV 
alliance with the rulers of Mercia arid North-- ' 
umberland. But, in the meantime, Edward, 
who had tliwn the fatal seeds'of dissension-'' 
in regard to the sue<iession, to boar bitter 
fruit after his death, seemed tb Bare given 
up all Cc-re of the important question, wljich 
he had only troubled, and to busy himself 
with nothing but the comple,tion of, the 
church ,a»fti 'monastery of St. PeWr, which he 
was building in' a low piece of swampy 
ground, callpd the Islo of Thoriiey, abou? 
two miles to the west of London. T^s Isft.^ 
ofThorneyis now called Westminster, and 
you have all seen the fine abbey erfctcd 
there; but you must remark that the present 
building is not tliat erected by Edward, 
which v^s pulled down in the reign of HenrJ^ 
III. Edward lived td’see the church of St. 
Petcf. co»pletdd, and he invited - al\,*ils'. 
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•gTU^tliVf|)!iJj\y'^of thb 'loaln), togctter with the 
Iys1i6){fe,‘n^il'ks, and abbots, 40^)0 present 
at'^i’c declicittion. Scarcely had they assem¬ 
bled,, however, when the king was taken 
Juddenly ill, and died a few daj .s uSterwards, 
on th*e .jjh o» January, 1066. During his 
illness, eflbrtS wer« made to induce him to 
name ]Iarold»as his successor; and»lIarold 
afterwards pretended that he had done so; 
but of this there is no proof. Hwwever that 
may be, tin* dobleS| people, and with 

one consent, immediately faised Harold to 
4lie thron*^ passing (iver in silenpe the cliiims 
kJ Edgar Atheling, who had neither power, 

• f 

talents, nor courage, to assert his own right. 
On tjic^ day after his death, Edward was 
"buried jvith great pomp in the church which 
he had built, and on the same day Harold 
vwis crowned King of England in.tht? church 
of St. Paul’s, of Londoto. 

Edward received tte namb of jthe . Con- 
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fossor, anwas manyjpfers aftof t»iS'made 
a saint by tue 'pope, although tlieiacts%hi(jl 
procured him this distinction tnight s*epi)j“iil ’ 
our eyes, either crimes or follies. The greater 
part of hv, iii.dory would lead its to loo^ upon 
him as a weak, good-natured, timid prineg, 
very indolent and careless. Jlu? at other 
times h«! showed himself violent, vindictive, 
and avaricious, and his conduct to both his 
wife and his mother deprives him of all nlaim 
to the jtharaeter of a pior.i3 or a good man. i 
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